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TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  NEW  YORK. 

Hon.  E.  L.  Pitts, 

Speakei'  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legislature,  through 
you,  as  required  by  ite  charter  of  incorporation,  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

E.  C.  WINES,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Office  of  the  Prison  Association,  38  Bible  House,  > 
New  York,  January  28^A,  1867.  S 
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LOCAL   COMMITTBSS  OF   CORRESPONDENCS. 

Albany :  residence,  Albany— Rev.  DAVID  DYBR. 

Allegany:  residence,  Angelica — Rev.  E.  L.  BOING,  Dr.  E.  M.  ALBA. 

Cayuga:  residence,  Aubnm— Dr.  R.  STEELE,  JAMES  S.  SEYMOUR,  Dr.  WILLARD. 

Chemung:  residence,  Elmira— E.  S.  PALMER,  TRUMAN  FASSETT,  Rev.  ISAAC 
CLARK. 

Clinton :  residence,  Plattsbnrgh— M.  E.  PLATT,  L.  STETSON,  P.  S.  PALMER. 

Delaware :  residence,  Delhi— Rev.  MILTON  S.  TERRY,  JOHN  E.  HOWARD. 

Erie:  residence,  Buflfalo— F.  P.  WOOD,  S.  S.  GUTHRIE,  L.  DANFORTH,  SETH 
CLARK,  N.  HALBERT,  Rev.  JOHN  E.  ROBIE,  JOHN  S.  FOSDICK,  HUGH  WEB- 
STER, EDMUND  BRISTOL. 

Essex:  residence,  Elizabethtown— A.  C.  HAND,  Dr.  8.  HALE,  0.  H.  NOBLE. 

Fulton:  residence,  Johnstown— GEORGE  DAVIDSON. 

Franklin :  resdence,  Malone— W.  A.  WHEELER,  F.  T.  HEATH,  W.  P.  CANTWELL. 

Genesee:  residence,  Batavia— Rev..C.  S.  MUSSEY,  0.  F.  BUXTON. 

Greene:  residence,  Catskill— JOHN  A.  LANSING,  D.  D.,  E.  B.  COLLINS,  CHARLiES 
WILSON,  GEORGE  PENFIELD. 

Herkimer:  residence,  Herkimer— JOHN  LITTLE,  ZEN  AS  GREEN. 

Jefferson :  residence,  Watertown— F.  W.  HUBBARD,  Dr.  W.  V.  ROSA,  A.  H.  SAWYER. 

Monroe:  residence,  Rochester— CHARLES  H.  WEBB. 

Montgomery :  residence,  Fonda— Rev.  Mr.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Niagara :  residence,  Lockport — Rev.  Dr.  WISNER. 

Orange :  residence,  Newburgh— Rev.  Dr.  MANDEVILLE,  Rev.  Dr.  FORSYTH,  HUGH 
S.  BANKS,  0.  B.  WELLING. 

Orange :  residence,  Goshen— Rev.  T.  M.  CURRY,  C.W.  REEVES,  H.  A.  SINSABAUGH. 

Oneida:  residence,  Uticar-Hon.  WILLIAM  BACON,  Dr.  N.  DEERING. 

Oneida :  residence,  Rome— Rev.  SIMON  VESSHER,  0.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

Onondaga:  residence,  Syracuse— Hon.  A.  D.  WHITE,  Dr.  H.  B.  WILBUR. 

Ontario :  residence,  Canandaigua— Rev.  Drs.  HIBBARD  and  DAGGETT. 

Orleans:  residence,  Albion— FRANKLIN  S.  WOOD,  DANIEL  W.  FRYE. 

Oswego:  residence,  Oswego— G.  C.  McWHORTER,  A',  P.  GRANT,  G.  MOLLISON. 

Queens:  residence,  Hempstead — Rev.  W.  N.  MOORE. 

Rensselaer:  residence,  Troy— AMASA  R.  MOORE,  WM.  SHAW. 

Richmond :  residence,  Richmond,  S.  I.— Rev.  JACOB  FEHRMAN,  JAMES  STEPHENS, 
W.J.  EDWARDS. 

Rockland:  residence.  New  City— JOHN  E.  HOGENCAMP,  Dr.  ISAAC  HARING. 

St.  Lawrence :  residence,  Canton— JOS.  BARNES,  L.  B.  STORKS,  THEO.  CALDWELL. 

Saratoga :  residence,  Ballston— T.  M.  MITCHELL,  J.W.  HORTON,  Rev.  D.  L.  TULLY. 

Seneca:  residence,  Waterloo— Rev.  S.  H.  GRIDLEY,  D.D. 

Steuben :  residence,  Bath — A.  B.  HAND. 

Suffolk:  residence,  Riverhead— Rev.  C.  HOOVER,  Dr.  BENJAMIN  S.  GRIPPING, 
NATHANIEL  W.  FOSTER.    . 

Sullivan :  residence,  Monticello— Rev.  SAMUEL  B.  DODD. 

Tioga :  residence,  Owego— A.  C.  WINTHROP,  J.  W.  LAMOREUX,  JOHN  HOOKER, 
T.  P.  MOORE,  G.  B.  GOODRICH. 

Tompkins:  residence,  Ithaca— E.  W.  WARNER,  Rev.  Dr.  WISNER,  Rev.  WILLIAM 
SEARLES,  Rev.  THOMAS  HARROW,  Rev.  J.  N.  FOLWELL,  DANIEL  T.  WOOD, 
CHAUNCEY  L.  GRANT,  Je. 

Ulster :  residence,  Kingston— H.  H.  REYNOLDS,  ANDREW  NEAR,  JAMES  0.  MER- 
RITT,  PETER  VAN  VLECK,  Rev.  GEORGE  WATERS,  D.D. 

Warren :  residence,  Caldwell- Dr.  CROMWELL,  Mr.  ARCHIBALD. 

Washington :  residence,  Salem— Dr.  0.  B.  ALLEN,  JOHN  KING,  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

Wayne:  resideroe,  Lyons— Rev.  L.  HINSDALE  SHERWOOD. 

Westchester:  residence.  White  Plains— Rev.  THEO.  S.  RUMNEY,  Dr.  H.  E.  SCHMID, 
Rev.  GIDEON  DRAPER,  JOS.  BEGGS. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE   PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK,  1866. 

Abeel,J.  H |25 

Adams,  J.  T 5 

Alsop,  J.  W 10 

Archer,  George  B 100 

Archibald,  E.  M 5 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co 10 

Aspinwall,  Wm.  H 100 

Astor,  W.  W 25 

Bell,  Isaac 25 

Blanco,  B 15 

Boker,  H.  &  Co 15 

Booth,   Wm.  A 25 

Booth,  Wm.  T ....- 100 

Bowne,  Robert .    5 

Brainerd,  Cephas  H u 10 

Brown,  James 100 

Brown,  James  M 25 

Brown,  Stewart 25 

Bull,  H.  K 50 

Butler,  Wm.  Allen 10 

Caldwell  &  Morris, 100 

Cambreleng,  S 5 

Carter,  Robert 20 

Carey,  Wm.  F 25 

Caswell,  Jno 25 

Clark,  H 15 

Clarke,  B.  G 50 

Coffin,  Edmund 25 

Collins,  L.  B 10 

Cooper,  Edward 100 

Corning,  H.K 100 

Corning,  Erastus 50 

Cruikshank,  James 5 

Dennistoun  &  Co., 25 

Dillon,  Robert 10 

Dodge,  Wm.  E 100 

Dodge,  Wm.  E.  jr., 25 

Doubleday,  J.  M 5 

Duncan,  Wm.  Butler 100 
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Eddy,  Lucy  H $25 

Evarts,  Wm.  M , 10 

French  Consul  General 5 

Gerard,  James  W 25 

Gilmun,  Wm.  C 50 

Gilman;  Winthrop  S.  .^ - 50 

Graves,  E.  R.  &  Co., ^ 10 

Harper  &  Co., 5 

Hart,  Charles  B. 5 

Hay,  Allan ._ 10 

Hegeman,  Wm.  .> « ^ 10 

Hendricks  Brothers, _ 10 

Hoadley,  D 50 

Hoe,  R.  &  Co., ^ 10 

Howland,  Joseph - 50 

Hunt,  Wilson  G ^ 5 

Hunter,  James ^ ^ 20 

Irvin,  Richard 20 

Iselin,  A 10 

Janeway,  Wm.  E. 15 

Jesup,  Morris  K. — 50 

Johnston,  John  Taylor  .- 100 

Jones,  Edward 25 

Jones,  W.  R.  T 5 

Lake  &  McCreery ^ _ ^- -  10 

Lenox,  James 200 

Lenox,  the  Misses j^. ^ 100 

Lorillard,  Peter i3> 50 

Low,  A.  A.  &  Brothers, , 50 

Ludlum,  Nicholas - 25 

Marsh,  James - 5 

Mercantile  Mutual  Lisurance  Company, 25 

Messinger,  T.  &H 10 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Company,. _ -  25 

Middleton,  T.  D 10 

Milhau,  J 5 

Moore,  Wm.  H.  H 25 

Morgan,  Henry  T — 25 

Morgan,  Henry ^ 10 

Morse,  S.  F.  B - 20 

[Assem.  No.  38.]  3 
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Mott,  Wm.  F 15 

Wm.  F.  Mott,  Jr 10 

Munn,  O.  D 10 

Murray  Fund 25 

Naylor  &Co 25 

Norrie,  Adam .•  100 

Oelrichs  &Co..- 10 

Olcott,  Thos.  W. 50 

Olyphant,  David 25 

Oothout,  Wm 10 

Opdyke,  George 10 

Pacific  Mutual  Ins.  Co 25 

Palanca,  E 10 

Parsons,  eTno.  E 10 

Passavaut,  &  Co. 5 

Patton,  &  Co. , V 25 

Pavenstedt  &  Co., 10 

Perkins,  L 10 

Perkins,  Dennis  &  Co. 5 

Phelps,  JohnD........ 50 

Pierson  &  Co. . 5 

Poppenhusen  &  Koenig 10 

Post,  W....,.^ - 10 

Powers,  Thos.-Gi 10 

Prosser,  Thos..&:Son ...-. 100 

Rhinelaader,  W.  C. .-.--- 50 

Richards,  Guy 20 

Rodewald,  A .^.J 5 

Roosevelt,  C.  V.  S....  ^/.V.... 100 

Rusch,  A  &  Co 5 

Ryder,  E.  T 3 

Sackett,  Adam  T — 50 

Sampson,.  Jos.  -_ , 100 

Schieflfelin,.  Bbnry  M. 25 

SchiefEelin,  James  L 25 

Schieffelin,  S..B.  20 

Schuyler,,  J-  Eutsen 10 

Sheafe,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  J.  F 100 

Shipman„C.  H. 100 

Skidmore,  S..T 5 

Smith,  U.J. ., 10 

Solomon,.  R  L.  &  Son, 10 
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For  what  offenses  oommitted.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Forgery 94  ..  94 

Fugitives  from  justice 5  ..  5 

Gambling 71  ..  71 

Grand  larceny \ 1,321  172  1,393 

Illegal  voting 34  .-  34 

Indecent  assault 11            11 

do      exposure  of  person 7  ..  7 

Insanity 171  257  428 

Intoxication 5,882  4,363  10,245 

Juyenile  delinquents 351  65  416 

Keeping  disorderly  house 67  79  146 

Kidnapping ..  1  1 

Larceny 81  33  114 

do      from  the  person J.  39  18  57 

Lodgers 71  ..  71 

Malicious  mischief 23  4  27 

Manslaughter   3  ..  3 

Mayhem 11  ..  11 

Misdemeanors 544  21  565 

Murder 30  4  34 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences. .  97  2  99 

Petitlarceny 2,750  968  3,718 

Perjury 4  ..  4 

Receiving  stolen  goods Ill  11  122 

Rape 42  ..  42 

Robbery 142  1  143 

Seduction 3  _.  3 

Sodomy 1  ..  1 

Vagrancy 1,675  2,240  1,915 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances.  336  29  365 

Witnesses  in  State  courts 12  4  16 

Total.. 27,320     15,301  42,621 


TABLE  D. 

Natirities  of  persons  committed  during  the  year 

1866.  Males. 

Ireland 11,116 

United  States 10,597 

Germany 3,221 

England 998 

Scotland 368 

France 269 

Canada 210 

Italy 76 

West  Indies 18 

Prussia 76 


Females. 

Total. 

7,750 

18,866 

4,518 

15,115 

2,154 

5,375 

495 

1,493 

190 

558 

53 

322 

93 

303 

22 

98 

1 

19 

2 

78 
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Nativities  of  persons  committed  daring  the  year 

1866.                                                  Males.        Females.  Total. 

China 14  ..  14 

Nova  Scotia ..  ..  i. 

Austria 16  .-  16 

Polaiid - 67  ..  57 

Sweden 41  1  42 

Unknown 

Norway 28  ..  28 

Switzerland 34  '..  34 

Wales 35  19  54 

Cuba 22  1  23 

Spain A  31  1  32 

Denmark 40  ..  ^0 

Bussia 10  -.  10 

Belgium 17  ..  17 

South  America 10  1  11 

Portugal 6  ..  6 

Africa 2  ..  2 

Sandwich  Islands , 

Mexico 2  ..  2 

Greece 

Hungaiy 7  ..  7 

^a^mm^at^^mm^t^^mm  ^^i^^^h^^mbwmm^m  ^^^^^^^^m^^^m^m 

Total 27,320     15,301     42,621 


TABLE  E. 

Classification   of  the  Ages  of  the  Male  and   Female  Prisoners 

received  during  the  year  1866. 

Ages  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Under  15  years 1,934  346  2,280 

From  15  to  20  years 3,715  1,795  5,510 

From  20  to  25  years 5,794  3,422  9,216 

From  25  to  30  years 5,575  3,462  9,037 

From30to35  years 3,163  2,414  5,577 

From  35  to  40  years 2,623  1,893  4,516 

From  40  to  45  years 1,527  582  2,109 

From  45  to  50  years 1,216  660  1,885 

From  50  to  55  years 654  202  856 

From  55  to  60  years 501  286  787 

From  60  to  65  years 285  101  386 

From  65  to  70  years 232  72  304 

Over70vears 101  57  158 


Total 27,320     15,301     42,621 
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taken  large  closes  of  poisonous  drugs,  which  endangered  his  life. 
Finding  himself  locked  in  his  room,  he  lifted  the  sash  and  jumped 
out  of  a  second  story  window,  on  to  the  pavement  below,  break- 
ing, not  his  neck,  but  several  of  his  teeth,  and  otherwise  injuring 
himself  sadly.  He  wound  up  his  mad  career  by  taking  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  his  friend, 
which  he  pledged  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  few  dollars  to  pro- 
cure more  intoxicating  drink. 

He  was  subsequently  arrested,  brought  before  a  police  justice 
and  fully  committed  for  trial.  The  papers  were  sent  before  the 
grand  jury  and  a  true  bill  found. 

These  steps  were  all  taken  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  sober 
and  serious  reflection,,  and  see  and  feel  the  enormity  of  his  con- 
duct. After  several  weeks  of  close  confinement,  and  living  on 
prison  fare,  he  seemed  to  awake  out  of  a  lethargic  sleep  and  rea- 
lize his  real  condition*  His  mental  suffering  was  intensely  severe. 
Just  at  this  critical  moment  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  proper 
authorities  by  your  agent.  The  earnest  desire  of  the  complainant 
for  his  discharge  was  represented,  with  the  unalterable  determi- 
nation of  the  prisoner  to  avoid  drink  and  its  consequent  evils  in 
the  future.  He  was  then  brought  into  court,  judgment  was  sus- 
pended, and  he  was  discharged. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  best  disposition  that  could  be 
made  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  as  he  may, .  under  the  bles- 
sing of  God,  reform.  Should  he  be  restored  to  sobriety  and  a 
consistent  life,  his  afliicted  and  pious  mother  will  be  saved  from  a 
premature  grave,  and  a  large,  respectable  and  useful  family  from 
threatened  disgrace  and  humiliation.  In  such  case  he  will  become 
a  blessing  to  his  connections  and  an  ornament  to  society. 

May  moral  courage  be  given  him,  proportioned  to  his  day  of 
trial,  that  he  may  conquer  his  enemy,  and  be  restored  to  the  *'  spirit 
of  a  sound  mind." 

The  foregoing  instances  will  give  some  idea  of  our  daily  work, 
and  illustrate,  in  a  general  way,  our  modus  operandi.  Hundreds 
of  other  cases  of  equal  interest,  might  be  adduced,  but  let  these 
suflice. 

The  efforts  of  your  agent  were  especially  directed  to  the  cases 
•  of  such  as  he  regarded  as  innocent  of  the  offences  alleged  against 
them,  and  in  these  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  collecting 
evidence,  hunting  up  witnesses,  and  submitting  the  facts  ascer- 
tained to  the  courts. 
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After  serving  nine  years  in  the  prison  with  diligent  industry, 
a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  commending  him- 
self in  all  respects  to  the  oflBcers  in  charge,  his  case  was  presented 
to  the  Executive.  On  a  thorough  investigation  it  was  found  to  be 
worthy  of  favorable  consideration,  and  a  pardon  was  immediately 
granted. 

This  man  seems  to  have  uufeignedly  repented  of  his  past  trans- 
gressions, and  now  appears  to  be  sincere  in  his  resolves  to  live  in 
the  future  an  honest  life.  To  accomplish  this,  he  intends  (he  says) 
to  take  the  Bible  for  his  compass  and  chart,  his  companion  and 
friend,  **  a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path." 

A  member  of  our  Association  had  visited  the  prison  in  which  he 
was  confined,  and,  on  that  occasion  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
him.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  sympathy  then  expressed  in  behalf 
of  its  inmates,  and  on  his  discharge  he  felt  encouraged  to  call  on 
the  Association.  He  informed  your  agent  that  he  had  never  been 
baptized,  and  now  felt  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  the  church  by 
that  religious  rite.  He  waited  on  one  of  our  city  clergy,  disclosed 
to  him  all  his  past  historj'-,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  his  church.  After  some  delay  (deemed  necessary  as  a 
period  of  probation),  he  was  accepted  and  baptized.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he  took  the  name  of  Mannasah  as  the  most  appropriate, 
having  been  (as  he  declared)  a  wicked  man,  but  being  now  by  the 
grace  of  God  regenerated  and  reformed.  We  were  instrumental 
in  securing  employment  for  him  in  a  distant  city,  where  he  has 
uniformly  sustained  the  character  of  an  honest  and  industrious 
man,  and  a  consistent  christian.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
in  the  situation  procured  for  him,  he  fell  sick  and  became  straight- 
ened in  his  circumstances.  He  wrote  on  to  the  Association  to  ask 
a  loan.     This  was  readily  granted,  and  has  since  been  sent  back 

to  the  last  farthing.    His  letter,  covering  the  money,  is  appended. 

• 

Massachusetts,  Sept.  6,  1866. 
Mr.  Beal  : 

My  Dear  Friend — It  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  that  I 
.now  am  enabled  to  return  to  you,  your  favor  of  last  spring  :  its 
payment  has  been  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  with  me.  I  had  it  ready 
at^one  time,  except  one  dollar.  I  then  wrote  you  a  letter,  expect- 
ing to  enclose  the  whole  amount,  but  my  work  failed  me,  and  I 
had  to  use  it  for  food.  I  felt  that  my  need  was  almost  as  great  as 
when  I  first  borrowed^t  of  you. 

Now  I  am  working  by  the  day.     My  wagfes  is  two  dollars,  and 
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on  a  charge  of  stealing  an  overcoat,  when  under  the  influence  of 
wine  and  the  loss  of  $27  at  faro.  He  is  known  in  this  city,  and 
as  men's  good  deeds  are  written  in  sand,  and  their  bad  ones  in 
brass,  he  desires  to  reach  a  distant  State.  He  was  supplied  with 
clothing  and  the  means  to  do  so.  He  seemed  sincere,  and  we  trust 
may  keep  his  good  resolutions  and  do  well. 

Number  15 — A  seaman  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  tried  by  a  court 
n^artial  at  Key  West,  Florida,  for  alleged  insubordination,  pushing 
an  oflScer  who  had  called  him  by  opprobrious  epithets.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  for  six  years  to  any  prison,  to  be 
designated  by  the  proper  authorities.  He  was  ultimately  sent  to 
Sing  Sing.  He  was  also,  by  his  sentence,  to  forfeit  all  back  pay 
and  prize  mone3\  He  was  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  February  13th, 
1864;  and  through  the  interposition  of  disinterested  and  unpaid 
friends,  the  President  was  induced  to  bestow  on  him  a  pardon 
March  22,  1866.  He  called  on  the  agent  and  expessed  great 
thankfulness  for  his  restoration  to  liberty.  He  claims  that  it  was 
not  so  much  an  act  of  mercy,  it  was  simply  an  act  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  yet  he  hopes  ever  to  remember  the  favor  shown  him  by 
the  Executive. 

He  was  introduced  to  a  place  of  work,  with  one  of  our  cor- 
responding members  in  the  country.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
his  conduct  there  secured  the  respect  and  commendation  of  all  who 
became  acquainted  with  him.  The  Association  had  aided  him  at 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  He  has  since  been  sick  and  unable 
for  some  time  to  do  any  kind  of  labor.  He  again  applies  to  us, 
and  we  most  cheerfully  stretch  out  to  him  a  helping  iiand,  and  he 
gratefully  appreciates  every  favor  done  him. 

Number  16 — On  his  discharge  from  the  penitentiary,  after  ser- 
ving one  year  there  for  forgery,  called  to  return  thanks  for  the 
timely  aid  afforded  him,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  sent  to 
the  State  prison.  He  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  in  the  future 
he  may  be  both  watchful  and  prayerful,  lest  he  again  fall  into 
temptation.  From  diligent  enquiries  made  previously  to  his  being 
arraigned  for  trial,  we  found  that  he  had  ever  before  sustained  an 
unsullied  reputation.  This  fact,  properly  authenticated,  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  for  the  first  time  are  accused  of  crime  and 
who  evince  symptoms  of  genuine  penitence.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  permanent  reformation  of  this  young  man;  hence  suit- 
able clothing,  and  the  means  to  reach  his  friends  away  in  a  distant 
State,  were  afforded  him,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  his 
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REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OX  JAILS. 

1.  Rei»ort  of  the  Committee  of  Erie  County. 

Buffalo,  January  10,  1867. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  Correspondinff  Secretary/: 

Dear  Sir — The  local  committee  for  the  county  of  Erie  have, 
during  the  past  year,  continued  their  work  in  behalf  of  prisoners 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  and  jail  located  in  this  city,  with 
increased  interest.  One  of  our  number,  J.  S.  Fosdick,  Esq.,  has 
regularly  visited  the  jail  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing suitable  reading  matter,  and  otherwise  contributing  to 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  inmates.  We  think  his 
labors  have  been  productive  of  much  good,  which  would  have 
been  more  apparent  if  there  was  a  suitable  room  for  assembling 
the  prisoners  for  religious  services.  We  hope  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  jail,  now  under  consideration,  jirovision  will 
bo  made  for  a  chapel,  which  would  greatly  contribute  to  our 
facilities  for  imparting  instruction. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  in  each  month,  we  have  conducted  the 
religious  services  at  the  penitentiary.  Our  visits  have  been  well 
received,  and  several  cases  of  marked  interest  have  had  special 
attention.  We  have  also  supplied  the  prisoners  there  every  Sab-, 
bath  during  the  year  with  the  Christian  Advocate,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  For  the  coming  year  our  committee  have 
assumed  the  duties  heretofore  discharijed  by  a  regularly  appointed 
chaplain  at  the  penitentiary,  and  in  consideration  thereof  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  have  appropriated  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200),  the  usual  salary  of  the  chaplain,  to  be  expended 
in  reading  matter  for  the  prisoners. 

The  necessity  of  a  home  or  refuge  for  discharged  convicts, 
especially  females,  has  been  painfully  realized  by  us  from  the 
commencement  of  our  labors.  To  meet  this  want  we  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  your  Executive  Board  have  recently  appointed  a 
committee  of  ladies,  resident  here,  to  be  associated  with  us  in 
founding  such  an  institution,  and  we  hope  in  due  time  to  see  it  in 
successful  operation. 

We  deem  it  due  to  Mr.  Felton,  our  efficient  superintendent  of 
the  penitentiary,  to  say  that  both  himself  and  his  estimable  wife 
have  manifested  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 
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for,  and  incentive  to  good  conduct  and  obedience  to  the  rules  and 
conformity  to  the  discipline  of  the  pri8on,  any  mitigation  of  their 
sentence,  or  reducing  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  or  any  other 
privileges  or  immunities  whateyer. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  district  judges  of  the 
several  districts  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  this  law  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  to  receive  and  pass  upon  the  evidence  authorized  by 
the  said  State  laws,  and  to  give  and  furnish  to  the  warden  or  other 
keeper  of  the  prison,  the  proper  certificate,  warrant  or  authority 
for  the  discharge  of  any  convict  imprisoned  as  aforesaid,  upon  a 
conviction  under  the  United  States  laws  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  sentence,  or  for  other  mitigation  of  his  punishment 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws  aforesaid,  and  such 
convict  shall  thereupon  be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  or  his 
punishment  otherwise  mitigated,  as  the  case  shall  require,  in  con- 
formity to  the  said  State  laws. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  undersigned,  delegates  from  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
Yoi'k  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  meeting  which  we  were  appointed  to  attend  was  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  organized  a 
year  ago  in  Boston,  Mass.  A  special  meeting  had  been  held  in 
December  of  last  year,  at  which  several  valuable  papers  were 
read,  and  important  discussions  held  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
related.  There  had  also  been  held  last  spring,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association,  a  highly  interesting  meeting  of  the  oflScers  and 
friends  of  Reform  Schools  and  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  United 
States,  at  which  this  Society  was  represented  by  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  active  members. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  9th  and  10th  inst.,  and  was  well 
attended  by  members  from  difler^yit  parts  of  the  country,  and  also 
by  citizens — ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen — of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning.  Papers  of  great  ability  and  importance  were  offered, 
and  discussions,  no  less  able  and  valuable,  elicited  thereupon. 
The  interest  was  sustained  throughout  the  entire  exercises,  and 
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upon  the  prisoners  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  salutary  and 
reformative. 

The  first  paper  read  at  the  evening  session  was  by  Ex-Governor 
Washburne,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  relation  between  statute  and 
common  law.  Abstract  and  recondite  as  was  the  Governor's 
theme,  by  the  clearness  of  his  statements,  the  easy  flow  and  pol- 
ished grace  of  his  style,  and  his  admirable  elocution,  he  held  the 
audience  in  fixed  attention  for  a  full  hour.  He  drew  the  distinc- 
tion between  written  and  unwritten,  that  is,  between  the  statute 
and  common  law;  traced  the  sources  and  pointed  out  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  latter;  defined  the  limits  within  which  the  courts 
could  fix  the  meaning  of  the  law:  showed  how  popular  sentiment 
bears  upon  and  sometimes  controls  the  administration  of  laws; 
emphasized  the  importance  of  having  wise  law-makers;  urged  the 
necessity  of  compensating  judges  so  as  to  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  improper  influences;  denounced  the  policy  of  making 
them  dependent  on  popular  suffrage;  and  insisted  that,  since  they 
need  a  long  and  laborious  special  training  for  their  duties,  their 
tenure  of  office  should  not  be  temporary,  but  during  good 
behavior.. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Washburue's  discourse,  one  of  the 
undersigned  was  called  to  the  stand  and  read  a  paper  on  The 
Contract  System  of  Prison  Labor;  in  which,  after  defining  what 
the  contract  system  is,  he  showed,  by  a  wide  array  of  proofs,  to 
what  an  extent  it  obstructs  the  financial  interests  of  the  State; 
how  it  disturbs  and  impairs  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  and 
how  it  interferes  with  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
preparation  for  a  return  to  civil  life  by  hindering,  first,  their 
intellectual  training;  secondly,  their  moral  culture,  and,  thirdly, 
their  acquisition  of  a  trade;-  education,  religion,  and  the  mastery 
of  a  business,  being  the  three  most  important  agencies  in  effecting 
a  radical  and  permanent  cure  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Three  sessions  of  the  Association  were  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th,  as  on  the  preceding  day.  In  the  moniing  session  a  very 
able  and  learned  paper  on  The  Infectious  Nature  of  (^holera,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Wm.  Read,  of  Boston;  another  by  Dr.  Edward  Jar- 
vis,  of  the  same  city,  on  The  Connection  of  Food  with  Health 
and  the  Eesponsibility  of  Housekeepers;  and  a  third  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Esq.,  on  Dr.  Blanchet^s  System  of  Teaching  Deaf  Mutes 
in  Common  Schools.  A  leading  feature  of  this  system  is  to  teach 
mutes  to  articulate,  and  to  mingle  them  with  children  who  speak. 
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2.  A  Second  Letter  from  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill. 

London,  July  27th,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks,  the  arrival 
of  your  twenty-first  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  your 
Prison  Association,  which  I  have  read  with  deep  interest. 

Your  answer,  which  you  insert  in  it,  to  a  letter  of  mine,  has 
suffirested  a  doubt  as  to  whether  I  have  asked  you  to  thank  Dr. 
Dwight  for  his  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  that  document, 
from  which  I  have  derived  most  valuable  information.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  kindly  supply  my  omission,  if  I  have 

made  it. 

Your  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  convict  prisons,  as  represented 
in  Miss  Carpenter's  book,  are  well  founded,  as  showing  a  lament- 
able state  of  things;  but  gi^eat  improvements  have  been  made 
since  she  wrote,  and  our  English  convict  prisons  are  now  assimi- 
lated in  a  considerable  degree,  to  those  of  Ireland — the  conduct 
and  results  of  which  are  admirable.  Still,  we  cannot  boast  of  so 
small  a  proportion  of  relapses  as  in  your  prisons;  the  difference, 
indeed,  is  enormous;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  doubt  whether 
your  superiority  is  due  to  your  prison  discipline. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  cannot  attribute  it  to  such  a  cause. 
To  me  it  appears  that  you  owe  it  to  the  unspeakable  advantage 
you  have  over  us  in  the  high  value  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
in  the  United  States.  Your  prisoners,  after  discharge,  can  main- 
tain themselves  by  honest  means,  with  far  less  difficulty  than  is 
encountered  by  ours;  who,  when  they  go  forth  from  the  prison 
gates,  have  to  encounter  a  severe  struggle,  first,  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  then  to  keep  it.  These  difficulties  are,  I  trust,  dimin- 
ishing, but  they  are  still  such  as  to  make  the  disposal  of  our  ex- 
prisoners  a  work  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 

But  I  enter  on  these  comparisons  with  reluctance,  lest  they 
should  degenerate  into  national  heart-burnings. 

For  myself,  I  am  too  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  great 
defects  which  are  yet  to  be  found  in  our  own  system  to  come  under 
the  dominion  of  a  boastful  spirit. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  that  I  should  have  read 
your  strictures  on  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  your 
reports,  on  the  unfitness  of  many  of  your  officers  for  their  duties, 
and  on  a  wide-spread  laxity  in  the  performance  of  them,  with 
feelin<ys  which  I  regret  to  entertain  as  regards  any  of  your  insti- 
tutions.    In  particular,  I  grieve  to  learn  that  youf  justices  of  the 
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science  meeting  held  last  roonth  in  Manchester.  His  contributions 
there  were  highly  vahied,  and  he  is  about  to  give  an  address  in 
London  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  which,  we  trust,  will 
stimulate  law  reform  in  this  country,  as  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
our  rate  of  progress.  I  have  invited  him  to  visit  me,  but  he  fears 
his  time  will  not  permit  him  to  come,  while  my  health  does  not 
permit  me  to  seek  him  in  London. 

I  shall  look  forward  wjth  interest  to  the  report  by  yourself  and 
Dr.  Dwight  on  the  prisons  and  prison  systems  of  eighteen  States 
of  your  Union  and  of  Canada.  I  rejoice  at  your  prospect  of 
freeing  the  administration  of  your  prisons  from  the  influence  of 
party  politics. 

I  have  read  a  short  report  of  your  meeting  at  New  Haven.  I 
am  glad'  you  have  established  a  social  science  association,  but  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling 
which  unhappily  exists  in  our  respective  countries,  it  is  hardly 
wise  to  introduce  national  reflections,  except  imperatively  called 
for,  and  then,  I  am  sure,  j'ou  will  agree  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  courtesy.  For 
instance,  free  trade  with  England  is  called  **an  English 
monopoly,"  an  abuse  of  terms  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  painful.  Again,  education  in  England  was  made,  it  was 
said,  a  soi-t  of  helot  in  comparison  with  that  of  Prussia  and 
France,  i.  e.,  it  was  held  up  for  scorn  I 

With  ardent  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  invaluable  laboi'S  and 

those  of  your  colleagues, 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  D.  HILL. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. 

P.  S. — Our  friend.  Miss  Carpenter,  has  arrived  safely  in  India. 
At  the  date  of  her  last  letteK  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bombay,  in  good  health,  and  with  high  expectations  of  being  use- 
ful in  promoting  sound  education  of  the  female  native  population 
of  our  vast  possessions  in  India, 

3.  A  Letter  from  Frederick  Hill,  Esq.,  for  many  years  In- 
spector OF  Prisons  in  Scotland,  and  subsequently  in  Eng- 
land. 

London,  January  15,  1867. 

Sir — I  thank  you  for  the  copy  you  wore  so  good  as  to  send  me 
of  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  your  Association,  which  con- 
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bility,  cviuce  considerable  talent  and  skill  at  versification.  They 
were  sent  without  signature,  and  Mr.  H.  has  no  idea  who  the 
nuther  is. 


To  the  Hon,  Q.  B.  Huhhell,  formerly  Agent  and  Wardtn  tf  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

BY  A   CONVICT. 

The  Conviot's  Friend !  the  Conyict'i  Friend ! 

The  people  muttered  << shame"! 
That  one  so  good  shonld  condescend 

To  bear  so  vile  a  name. 
He  heeded  not  their  idle  words. 

Felt  not  their  harmless  sliogs; 
His  master  was  the  Lord  of  Lords, 

He  served  the  King  of  Kings. 
And  when  the  jealous  world  complained. 

Or  oared  not  to  commend. 
He  only  smiled,  and  still  remained 

The  friendless  Convict's  Friend. 

Till  angels  from  above  shall  deign 

To  come  at  mercy's  calls. 
We  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again 

Within  these  prison  walls. 
With  firm  but  gentle  hand  he  curbed 

Our  wild  and  wayward  wills, 
And  calmed  the  storm  that  once  disturbed 

Mount  Pleasant's*  peaceful  hills. 
He  would  not  break  our  stubborn  hearts ; 

He  only  sought  to  bend 
By  gentle  means  and  kindly  arts. 

And  be  the  Convict's  Friend. 

His  Christian  spirit  sympathijEed 

As  only  Christians  can ; 
And  in  each  convict  recognised 

A  fallen  brother  man. 
And  we  to  him  could  always  go. 

As  to  a  father  dear. 
And  pour  our  tales  of  grief  and  woe 

In  his  attentive  ear ; 
And  none  who  sought  him  failed  to  see. 

Or  failed  to  comprehend 
Why  he  aloue  of  all  should  be 

The  Convict's  steadfast  Friend. 

He  knew  what  others  never  knew. 

Felt  what  they  never  felt ; 
He  did  what  others  never  do. 

Dealt  as  they  never  dealt. 
Where  others  saw  unmingled  vice. 

And  mental,  moral  dearth. 
He  saw,  with  sense  more  just  and  nice. 


*  Sing  Sing  was  formerly  called  Mount  Pleasant. 
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in  a  prison,  or  any  complaint  he  may  have  to  make  against  the 
bnildings,  the  officers,  or  the  discipline  of  a  prison ;  and  the  visit- 
ing justices  must  enter  a  copy  of  such  letter  in  their  minute  book. 
The  inspectors  are  required  to  make  their  annual  repoit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  briefly  stating  the 
condition  of  each  prison  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  committed 
during  the  year,  the  daily  average  of  the  same,  recommittals, 
total  expenditures,  average  annual  cost,  profits  resulting  trom 
prison  labor,,  number  of  certified  cells,  also  of  those  not  certified, 
punishment  cells,  yard  room,  the  mode  of  lighting  at  night, 
health  of  the  inmates,,  religious  and  secular  instruction  imparted 
to  them,  condition  of  buildings,  mode  of  employment  of  prisoners, 
scale  of  diet,  and  such  other  points  as  may  tend  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  management  of  the  prisons. 

The  powers  and.  duties  of  the  inspectors  for  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  inspectors  for  England. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  machinery  of  the  English  prison 
system,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  local  prisons  of  the 
country. 

• 

2.  Prison  Premises  and  Buildings. 

The  prison  premises  vary  from  four  to  eight  acres.  The  loca- 
tion selected. Ls  usually  elevated  and  healthy,  and  not  unfrequently 
beautiful.  The  prisons  are  all  enclosed  with  brick  or  stone  walls, 
well  constructed,  two  to  three  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  twelve 
to  fourteeiL  inches  at  the  top,  and  about  twcntv  feet  high.  The. 
drainage  is,  for  the  most  part,  excellent.  The  grounds  of  most  of 
the  prisons  are  tastefully  laid  out.  Some  are  cultivated  and  pro- 
duce good  crops  of  vegetables,,  and  some  are  ornamented  with 
shrubs^,  vines  and  flowers,  and  present  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. Much. of  the  ground,  howe-ver,  in  the  yards,  is  arranged  in 
oblongs  and  circles,  surrounded  by  walks,  in  which  the  prisoners 
take  their  daily  exercise. 

All  maderii  prison  buildings,  in  England,  are  constructed  of  brick 
or  stone,  in  most  oases  both  materials  being  used.  They  are  built  on 
the  radiating  plto,. originally  copied  after  the  eastern  penitentiary 
inPhiladelphia..  The  wings  radiate  from  an  octagon  centre.  Some 
prisons  have  four,  some  five,  and  some  six  wings.  The  halls  run 
through  the  centre,  and  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  the  light  being 
so  managed  as  to .  produce  a  cheerful  and  beautiful  eflect.  The^ 
capacity  of  the  prisons  varies  from  three  to  six  hundred  cell& 
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of  iraproper  language,  the  incurring  of  debts  which  he  is  unable 
to  pay,  the  keeping  of  bad  company,  are  considered  sufficient  to 
bar  the  appo  ntment  of  a  candidate;  and  they  also  furnish  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  services  of  officers  or 
other  persons  employed  in  the  prison. 

By  this  rule,  if  enforced  (as  it  seems  to  be),  it  will  readily 
appear,  a  superior  class  of  officers  must  be  secured.  The  line  of 
conduct  for  officers  is  printed  in  the  form  of  rules,  and  all  are 
required  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  and  obey  the  same 
with  great  strictness  and  punctuality.  These  rules  vary  somewhat 
in  form,  being  suited  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  several 
prisons,  but  all,  so  far  as  they  came  under  my  notice,  are  excel- 
lent, and  all  have  the  same  end  in  view — the  most  effective  and 
successful  administration  of  the  institution  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Officers. 

I  propose  at  this  point  to  offer  a  condensed  view  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  more  important  officers  composing  the  prison 
staff. 

The  Gove^mor. — He  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  business ;  to 
have  any  dealing  whatever  with  prisoners ;  to  have  any  interest 
in  any  contract  for  prison  supplies ;  nor  may  he  permit  other 
officers  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  this  rule.  He  must  reside 
at  the  prison,  and  not  be  absent  for  a  night  without  written  per- 
.mission  from  a  visiting  justice.  He  must  neither  address  irritating 
language  to  nor  strike  a  prisoner,  and  must  enforce  the  same  con- 
duct on  his  subordinates.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  in 
which  must  be  recorded  occurrences  of  importance  in  the  prison, 
particularly  all  punishments  inflicted  by  his  authority  or  that  of  a 
visiting  or  other  justice.  He  must  attend  and  see  that  all  other 
officers  attend  divine  service  whenever  it  is  performed  in  the  prison 
chapel.  If  ever  absent,  he  must  state  the  fact  and  the  cause  of  it 
in  his  journal.  He  must  exact  a  written  report  daily  from  each 
officer  in  charge  of  a  department  or  ward  of  the  prison.  He  must 
also  daily  inspect  every  ward  ,cell,  yard  and  division  of  the  prison, 
and  see  every  prisoner  once  at  least  every  twenty-four  hours.  He 
must  always  be  ready  to  receive  any  complaint  or  application 
from  a  prisoner.  He  must  see  that  the  rules  relating  to  prisoners 
(printed  in  legible  characters)  be  hung  up  in  every  cell,  ward,  Ac., 
of  the  prison.     Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  admission  of  a 
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notify  the  friends  of  prisoners,  under  eighteen  years,  of  the  day  on 
which  they  are  to  be  discharged,  that  they  may  attend  to  reeeire 
them,  if  so  disposed.  He  must  not  allow  convicted  prisoners  to 
see  their  friends  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  three  months 
of  their  imprisonment,  but  after  that  period  they  may  receive 
visits  once  in  the  course  of  each  successive  three  months.  Upon 
the  special  application  of  a  prisoner  of  a  religious  persuasion 
differing  from  that  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  be  is  to 
allow  such  prisoner  to  absent  himself  from  chapel,  and  to  receive 
instruction  and  counsel  from  a  proper  mim'ster  of  his  own  choice. 
He  is  authorized  to  arrest  and  take  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
any  visitor  or  person  outside  who  attempts  to  convey  to  a  prisoner 
any  liquor,  tobacco  or  other  prohibited  articles.  He  must  inspect 
all  correspondence,  and  if  he  deem  it  necessary  to  withhold  a  let- 
ter to  or  from  a  prisoner,  he  must  enter  the  fact  in  his  journal,  and 
immediately  lay  such  letter  before  a  visiting  justice  for  his  deci- 
sion. He  muftt  make  a  report  in  writing  of  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  the  prison,  and  of  the  number  and  description  of  the 
prisoners  eonfi^ned  therein,  to  the  justices  at  every  general  or 
quarter  sessions,  and  must  at  the  same  time  present  a  certificate, 
signed  by  himself,  containing  a  declaration  how  far  the  rales  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  the  prison  have  been  complied  with, 
and  point  out  any  deviation  therefrom  which  has  taken  place.  He 
must  attend  the  quarter  sessions  in  person,  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  to  him. . 

The  Matron. — Slie  must  reside  at  the  prison  and  superintend 
the  whole  female  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  c<mform  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  him  as  far  as  appli- 
cable to  female  prisoners..  She  must  daily  report  in  writing  to 
the  governor  the  general  condition  and  conduct  of  her  department. 

2'he  Chaplain, — He  must  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  must  not  have  any  professional  duties  unconnected 
with  the  prison,  and  must  reside  in  the  oflScial  residence  provided 
for  him  at  the  prison.  Every  Sunday^  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
and  on  all  public  fast  and  thanksgiving  days,  he  must  perform  the 
appointed  morning  and  evening  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  preach  a  sermon  at  each  service.  He  must  read  prayers  daily, 
with  a  portion  of  Scripture,  in  the  chapel,  and  administer  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  at  least  four  times  a  year,  to  such 
prisoners  as  may  desire,  and  as  he  may  deem  in  a  proper  frame  of 
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All  officers  and  servants  must  abstain  from  improper  language. 
Intoxication  will  be  visited  with  dismission,  and  it  will  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  whether  it  be  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
intoxication,  nor  regarded  as  any  excuse  that  the  persons  offending 
may  think  themselves  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  their 
situation,  it  being  necessary  that  all  persons  connected  with  the 
prison  should  be  perfectly  sober  at  all  times.  Officers  habitually 
frequenting  public  houses,  or  whose  conduct  out  of  the  prison  is 
in  any  way  disreputable,  will  be  dismissed. 

All  officers  and  servants  of  the  prison  shall  punctually  attend 
divine  service  with  the  prisoners,  unless  on  duty,  or  excused  by 
the  governor  or  superior  authority. 

All  subordinate  officers  shall  pay  strict  attention  to  cleanliness 
of  person  and  dress,  and  shall  at  all  times,  within  the  prison,  wear 
a  plain  uniform. 

All  subordinate  officers  and  servants,  except  those  on  night  duty, 
are  to  retire  to  bed  at  not  later  than  ten  o'clock. 

No  subordinate  officer  or  servant  shall  be  permitted  to  receive 
any  visitors  in  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

No  officer  or  servant  of  the  prison  shall  sell  any  article  to  any 
prisoner,  nor  shall  he  let  any  article  to  or  have  any  pecuniary 
dealings  whatsoever  with  any  prisoner,  or  employ  any  prisoner  on 
his  private  account. 

No  officer  or  seiTant  of  the  prison  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  any  interest  in  any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  supply  of 
the  prison ;  nor  shall  deal  with,  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  any  fee,  or  gratuity,  or  present, 
from  any  contractor,  or  person  supplying  or  tendering  for  the 
supply  of  the  prison,  nor  from  any  prisoner  or  prisoner's  friend, 
nor  from  any  person  visiting  the  prison. 

No  subordinate  officer  shall  use  tobacco  or  spirituous  liquors 
within  the  prison  walls,  except  under  such  instructions  as  to  time 
and  place  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  governor. 

Officers  and  servants  must  be  careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, speaking  about  their  duties,  or  the  prison  arrangements,  in 
the  hearing  of  prisoners. 

Subordinate  officers  whose  services  are  discontinued,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  month's  notice  or  a  month's  pay.  Officers,  whose 
probation  is  not  completed,  are  entitled  only  to  a  week's  notice  or 
a  week's  pay. 

Subordinate  officers  or  servants  must  give  a  month's  notice  in 
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salary  and  emolument  for  one  year;  any  annuity  or  gratuity  so 
fixed  to  be  payable  out  of  the  rates  lawfully  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  such  oflScer." 

8.  Imprisoned  Debtors. 

The  laws  of  England  condemn  debtors  to  prison  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  bankrupt  act,  which  requires  them 
(when  insolvent)  to  deliver  up  for  distribution  among  their  credit- 
ors their  entire  eflfects,  except  such  articles  as  may  be  exempt  by 
law.  When  any  debtor  refuses  to  answer  legal  questions  under 
oath  touching  his  property,  he  maj''  be  sent  to  jail,  there  to  remain 
for  a  length  of  time*  as  a  punishment  for  contempt  of  court.  Such 
debtors  are  permitted  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  procure  or 
receive,  at  proper  hours,  food,  wine,  malt  liquor,  or  other  neces- 
saries, but  subject  to  examination  and  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  visiting  justices.  If  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves,  they  receive  the  allowance  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  allotted  to  debtors  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
The  visiting  justices  may  license  or  authorize  such  persons  as  they 
may  think  proper,  to  come  in  daily  to  supply  such  prisoners  as 
maintain  themselves,  with  such  articles  as  they  are  permitted  to 
purchase  and  receive. 

Criminal  prisoners  before  trial  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
are  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  debtor  prisoners. 

9.  Money  paid  to  Discharged  Prisoners. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule,  by  which  prisoners  are  allowed 
a  part  of  their  earnings  or  any  gratuity.  In  some  cases,  however, 
money  is  paid  to  the  prisoner  when  he  is  discharged,  and  in  other 
cases  a  small  amount  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Discharged  Prisoner's  Aid  Society,  or  in  case  no  such  societj'^  is  in 
existence  in  the  county  where  the  prison  belongs,  money  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  justice,  to  be  paid  to  said  prisoner  in  suit- 
able instalments. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Facts  in  the  Administration  of  the  Prisons. 
Punishments. — I  was  informed  by  the  governors  or  chief  war- 
ders of  the  prisons  visited  by  me,  that  prisoners  are  not  frequently 
punished;  that  all  punishments  are  fully  recorded,  and  that  all 
violations  of  rules  arc  visited  by  some  punishment.  No  record  of 
the  number  of  punishments  inflicted  being  found  in  any  of  the 
l)rinted  annual  reports  in  my  possession,  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
statistics  on  this  head. 
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to  such  prisoners  as  desire  and  are  deemed  by  the  chaplain  fit  sub- 
jects for  it;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  every  three 
months. 

Chaplain^s  Visits  well  received. — ^The  prisoners,  I  was  told, 
always  gladly  receive  visits  and  instruction  from  the  chaplain. 
Religious  tracts  and  papers  are  distril>uted  to  prisoners,  and  it  is 
believed  by  the  chaplains  that  genuine  conversions  do  sometimes 
take  place  among  them. 

Visits  of  Friends, — Prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from 
their  relatives  and  friends  once  every  three  months,  but  are  fo^ 
bidden  to  receive  anything  whatever  from  them.  The  apartments 
wuere  these  visits  are  held  are  separated  by  a  narrow  wall  (say) 
four  or  five  feet  wide.  The  prisoner  enters  on  one  side  and  the 
visitor  on  the  other.  There  is  a  partition  on  either  side,  made  of 
wire  cloth,  through  which  these  persons  can  hold  conversatioD, 
but  cannot  pass  any  articles  or  come  in  contact  with  each  other. 
An  officer  is  stationed  in  the  intervening  space,  in  such  position 
that  he  can  see  the  parties  and  hear  every  word  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

General  Visitors. — General  visitors  are  admitted  only  on  the 
order  of  a  visiting  justice  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  Such 
visits  are  not  numerous,  and  no  fee  is  ever  received. 

Pnsoners  may  bring  their  Difficulties  to  the  Governor. — ^Prison- 
ers are  daily  allowed  to  see  the  governor,  and  bring  their  difficul- 
ties and  burdens  before  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  relief.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  visit  all  prisoners  daily,  and  if  he 
does  not,  the  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to  send  for  him.  This  system 
seems  to  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Education  of  Pnsoners  prior  to  Commitment. — From  such  infor- 
mation ais  I  could  gather,  I  judge  that  the  proportion  of  male 
prisoners  who  cannot  read  is  about  forty  per  cent.;  of  females, 
fifty  per  cent.  Of  those  who  can  read  and  write  imperfectly, 
the  males  are  about  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  females  (say)  ten 
per  cent. 

Instruction  in  Pnson. — Every  prison  has  a  schoolroom  and  a 
regular  schoolmaster,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  an  assistant; 
also  a  schoolmistress  for  the  females.  All  prisoners  needing  in- 
struction must  attend.  In  some  prisons  instruction  is  given  three 
days  in  each  week,  one  hour  at  a  time;  in  others  the  prisoners 
are  required  to  attend  school  one  hour  per  day.  They  come  to 
the  schoolroom  in  successive  classes.    Beading,  writing,  arithme- 
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Clasa  3. 

Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceed- 
ing twenty-one  days,  but  not  more  than  six  weeks;  and  convicted 
prisoners  not  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceeding  twenty- 
one  days,  but  not  more  than  four  months  : 

Males.  Females. 

Breakfast. — 1  pint  of  oatmeal  gniel ;  M  pint  of  oatmeal  .fpruel;   6  os  of 
6  OB.  of  bread.  \     bread. 

^"Thu?8dayt  Pb^r^  ^*''*  ""^  '''''^'   ^  ''*'       \  Ipintof  sonpj  6  o».  of  bread. 
Tuesday  and  /  3  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone ;  /  3  o%.  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone ; 
Saturday,  \      Sox.  of  bread;  ^  lb.  of  potatoes.  \      6  os.  of  bread;  ^Ib.  of  potatoes. 
Monday,        "^  \ 

Wednesday    >-  8  oz.  of  bread;  1  lb.  of  potatoes.     >- !(  oi.  of  bread;  1  lb.  of  potatoes, 
and  Friday,  )  y 

Supper,  same  as  breakfast.  Same  as  breakfast. 

Class  4. 

Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceeding 
six  weeks,  and  not  more  than  four  mouths;  and  convicted  prisoners 
not  employed  at  hard  labor,  for  terms  exceeding  four  months : 

Males.  Females.. 

Breakfast. — 1  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel ;  )  1  pint  of  oatmeal  .gmel ;  6  os.  of 
8  01.  of  bread.  \     bread. 

TaesdJ;,       )  ^'""'Jl-f  "1-°^ Tl;!?.r'''  ft'iV  1  3  o..  of  eooked  me.t,  without  bone; 

Thursday,      \     ^^^l]  *  ^^-  "^  »<>'»'««"!  »  »»•  [     ^  lb.  of  pot»to«<;  60..  of  bread. 

Saturday,      )  '  J 

Monday,        ^  fk 

Wednesday,  >-  1  pint  of  soup;  8  oz.  of  bread.  >  1  pint  of  soup;  6  oz.  of  bread. 

Friday.  )  ) 

Suppper,  same  as  breakfast.  Same  as  breakfast, 

Class  5. 

Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labor  for  terms  exceeding 
four  months  :— 

Males.  Females. 

Sunday  j' Breakfast— 1  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel;  ("1  pint  of  oatmeal  ifruel;  6  os.  of 

Tuesday  8  oa.  of  bread.  |      bread. 

Thursday       ^  Dinner— 4  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  with-  ^  3    oz.    of    cooked    meat,    without 
Saturday  °"*  bone;  I  lb.  of  potatoes;  6  oz.  (     bone;  ^  lb.   of  potatoes;  6  oz.  of 

^*       I     of  bread.  (     bread. 

Breakfastr— 1  pint  of  ooooa,  made  of^l  pint  of  ooooa  made  of  {  os.  of 
I  oz.  of  flaked  cocoa  or  cocoa- I  flaked  cocoa  or  cocoa -nibs,  sweet- 
nibs,  sweetened  with  j  oz.  of  mo- I  ened  with  |  oz.  of  molasses  or 
lasses  or  sugar;  8  oz.  of  bread.       j      sugar;  6  oz.  of  bread. 

Dinner— 1  pint  of  soup;  1  lb.  of  1 1  pint  of  soup;  j  lb.  of  potatoes; 
potatoes;  6  oz.  of  bread.  (     6  oz.  of  bread. 

Supper  the  seven  days— 1  pint  of  5  1  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel ;  6  os.  of 
oatmeal  gmel ;  6  oz.  of  bread.        (     bread. 

Class  6. 
Prisoners  sentenced  by  court  to  solitary  confinement: — 

Males.  Females. 

The  ordinary  diet  of  their  respeotiye  The  ordinary  diet  of  their  respeotire 

Classes.  Classes. 


Monday, 
Wednesday,  < 
Friday, 
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TABLE  n. 

Shoicing  the  periods  of  imprisonment  during  the  years  ending  the 
ZQth  SepteniAer^  1864  and  1865,  uoith  the  percentages  on  the  total 
number  committed: 


• 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

• 

'3 

•*» 

S 

g 

0 

• 

m 

1 

PERIOD  OF  IMPRISONMENT. 

•a 
B 

5 

• 

"a 
< 

• 

< 

0.'= 

0 

0 
»■ 

1864: 
Not  exceeding  one  month ..>•••  ..-. 

3,363 

379 

482 

202 

123 

22 

59 

48 

68 

202 

15 

40 

9 

3 

4,024 

145 

328 

109 

68 

10 

46 

36 

62 

47 

10 

8 

*  i 

1 

7,387 
524 
810 
311 
191 

32 
105 

84 
130 

249 

25 

48 

9 

4 

7,636 
549 
858 
320 
191 

.32 
105 

88 
134 

77.0 

Above  1  mo.  and  not  exceed.  2  mos. 

2  do        do           3    do 

3  do        do           6    do 
6           do        do         12    do 

12           do        do           2  years 
Penal  servitude •••••• 

5.6 
8.7 
3.2 
1.9 
0.3 
1.1 

Left  for  trial 

0.9 

Aoqaitted  and  not  prosecuted,  Ac 

1.3 

Total 

4,746 

272 

4,828 

67 

9,674 

339 

9,913 

100.0 

1865: 
Not  exceedinsr  1  month ..••••  ..*•.. 

2,162 

425 

456 

204 

118 

36 

48 

47 

99 

428 

11 

9 

2,568 

158 

264 

122 

84 

13 

40 

35 

60 

77 
7 
1 
1 

4,730 

583 

720 

326 

202 

49 

88 

82 

159 

505 
18 
10 

1 

5,235 

601 

730 

327 

202 

49 

88 

82 

163 

70.0 

Above  1  mo.  and  not  exceed.  2  mos. 

2  do        do            3    do 

3  do        do           6    do 
6           do        do          12    do 

12           do        do           2ye'rs 
Penal  servitade ....■  ...a.^..«. 

8.0 
9.8 
4.4 
2.7 
0.6 
1.2 

Left  for  trial  ■•• 

1  1 

Aoqnitted  and  not  prosecuted^  Ac. 

2.2 

Total 

3,595 

451 

8,344 

87 

6,939 

538 

7,477 

100.0 

TABLE  in. 

Showing  the  number  of  Umes  previously  in  custody^  for  the  years 
ending  the  %Oth  September^  1864  and  1865,  with  the  percentages 
of  the  totalnumber  committed: 


NUMBER  OF  TIMES 
COMMITTED. 


1864: 
Never  before 

Once 

Twice 

Three  times 
Four  or  more 

Total. 

1865 : 
Never  before 

Onoe 

Twice 

Three  times. 
Four  or  more 

Total. 


Males. 


Adults. 


2,600 
652 
359 
222 
913 


4,746 


2,243 
430 
194 
133 
595 


3,595 


Juve- 
niles. 


164 

71 

24 

10 

3 


272 


384 

50 

11 

5 

1 


451 


Females. 


Adults. 


Juve- 
niles. 


1,281 
527 
393 
307 

2,320 


4,828 


1,003 
324 
234 
180 

1,603 


3,344 


48 

14 

4 

1 


67 


77 
9 
1 


87 


Total. 


Adults. 


3,881 

1,179 

752 

529 

3,233 


9,574 


3,246 
754 
428 
313 

2,198 


Juve- 
niles. 


Grand 
Total. 


212 

85 

28 

11 

3 


339 


461 

59 

12 

5 

1 


6,939 


538 


4,093 

1,264 

780 

540 

3,236 


9,913 


3,707 
813 
440 
318 

2,199 


7,477 


Per 
Cent- 
ages. 


41.3 

12.7 

8.0 

5.4 

32.6 


lOO.O 


49.6 

10.9 

5.9 

4.2 

29.4 


100.0 
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TABLE  IV. 

Showing  how  the  prisoners  have  been  etnployed  during  the  year^  and 
the  average  weekly  earnings  at  each  employment^  from  1st  October^ 
1864,  to  iOth  September,  1865. 


Daily  average 

number  of  prison - 

erS)  ezelnsive  of 

Sunday. 


Jiale. 


880 

H 
8 

8 

7 
H 


484j 


39 


32i 


561 


Fern. 


Total 


148 


133 


281 


3d 


47 


364 


528 


62^ 
H 


8 
8 


H 


133 


766J 


75 


79i 


925 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
EMPLOYMENTS. 


Open'g  junk  and  oak- 
um picking 

Mat -making  k  weav- 
ing matting 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking •  • 

Tinmen,  joiners  and 
gardeners 

Weaving  for  prison- 
ers' clothing 

Ropers 

Sewing  and  knitting.. 


73 

e8 
©"^ 

Bo 

S  §  2 


£    8.   d. 


160 
65 

38 
22 


9  10 
0     0 

3    5 

8  10 


179    9    2 


Tot'l  number  employ-  ) 
ed  at  profit'ble  labor  { 

'  Employed  cleansing ' 
jail,  Ac, viz:  white- 
washers,  washerwo- 
men,cleaners,  cooks 
nurses,  and  attend- 
ing boilers 

pumping  ) 


(  Employed 
\     water  .. 


{ 


'Unemploy'd,vix:  sick, ' 
women  with  child- 
ren, reception  ward 
and  debtors « .  ^ 

Total 


465  11    3 


a-s 


« fc  s 

B  ^  « 

•e  o  ^ 
S'S  g 

®  2  ► 

©BO  •'^ 

S  »  o  o 
O       ^ 

78  wS  to 
0  d  o  E 


£    s.   d. 
658  11    8 

453    2    4 

42    0    7 
20  15    2 

19  19    9 


162  11    1 
227  19    6 


Total. 


£    s.   d. 
658  11    8 

453    2    4 

202  10     5 
85  15    2 

58    3    2 

22    8  10 

162  11     1 
407    8    8 


1,585    0    1 


2,050  11    4 


Value  of  labor  not  estimated. 


do 


Unemployed. 


do 


465  11    3 


1,585    0     1 


2,050  11    4 


eS 

**    DO 

73 

00 

bOM 
a 'S3 

l» 

a> 

9 

.^ 

eS 


& 


s.   d. 
0    5| 


2    9| 

8    2^ 
4 


1^ 


'5 

2    9^ 
1    2| 


6 
1 


5^ 
2^ 


1     Oi 


0  10^ 
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During  the  year  1865,  2,441  persons  were  committed  and 
detained  in  the  main  Bridewell  for  non-payment  of  fines  for 
drunkenness,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  sent  to  the  Borough 
prison,  which  accounts  for  the  large  decrease  in  the  commitments 
for  this  offense. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditure  during  the  year  for  the  main- 
teuance  and  management  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  repairs  of  the 
prison,  was  <£15,713  8s.  lOd.  The  cost  per  capita  was  68.  6d., 
weekly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupation  of  prisoners  commit- 
ted to  the  Borough  prison  during  the  year  ending  the  80th  of 
September,  1865: 

Males.  Protestants.  Catholioa.  Total. 

No  occupation 57  87  144 

Domestic  seiTants 2  1  3 

Laborers 831  1,302  2,133 

Factory  workers 112 

Mechanics 1 514  312  826 

Foremen   3  1  4 

Shopmen  and  clerks 104  47  151 

Dealers  and  hawkers 70  103  173 

Professional  employment . .  10  8  18 

Sailors 318  200  518 

Shoeblacks 6  25  31 

Mutiny  act 31  12  43 

1,947  2,099  4,046 


Females.  Protestants. 

No  occupation 426 

Domestic  servants 63 

Laborers  and  basket  women  67 

Charwomen    83 

Factory  workers 

Skilled  workers 43 

Dealers  and  hawkers 10 

Prostitutes 484 

Lodging  house  keepers 5 

Brothel  keepers 6 

1,287 


Calholici. 

Tom. 

607 

1,033 

59 

122 

369 

436 

88 

171 

1 

1 

24 

67 

20 

30 

965 

1,549 

8 

13 

3 

9 

2,144 


3,431 
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to  .£569  5s.  lOd.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  prison  were 
<£9,786  3s.  3d.  The  average  annual  cost  per  prisoner,  after  de- 
ducting net  profits  on  labor,  was  £23  2s.  The  average  weekly 
cost  of  food  per  capita  was  7s.  6|d.  Most  of  the  supplies  are  pro- 
cured by  contract. 

The  chaplain  performs  two  full  services,  with  a  sermon  at  each, 
every  Sunday,  and  reads  morning  prayers,  with  an  exposition  of 
Scripture,  daily.  He  visits  the  prisoners  frequently  in  their  cells, 
and  superintends  the  prison  school.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Birm- 
ingham Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

A  Eoman  Catholic  priest  attends  about  once  a  week  to  visit  pri- 
soners of  that  faith.  Any  dissenter  may  see  one  of  his  own  minis- 
ters on  application  to  the  governor. 

The  surgeon  attends  the  prison  twice  a  day,  and  examines  the 
prisoners  twice  a  week.  The  general  health  of  the  inmates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  good,  only  one  having  died  during  the  year. 

The  dietary,  clothing,  bedding,  Ac,  seemed  to  be  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

Three  hundred  and  six  males  and  seventy-three  females  were 
punished  for  refractory  conduct;  two  of  the  former  and  four  of 
the  latter  were  placed  in  irons.  About  thirty-three  per  cent  is 
the  average  of  re-committals. 

35  per  cent  of  prisoners  are  unable  to  read. 

can  read  imperfectly, 
can  read  well. 
cann(^  write, 
can  write  imperfectly, 
can  write  well. 

are  wholly  ignorant  of  arithmetic, 
have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  it. 
understand  compound  and  higher  rules. 

In  the  chaplain's  report  of  this  prison  for  1861,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage : 

**I  have  made  comparisons  year  by  year  between  the  number 
of  commitments  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  The  calculation 
shows  that  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  any  one  year, 
is  followed  by  a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  commitments  in 
the  year  next  following  it.  For  four  years,  from  1850  to  1853 
inclusive,  the  price  of  wheat  was  below  the  mean  price,  and  the 
commitments  were  also  below  the  mean  number.  Then,  in  1854, 
the  price  of  wheat  rose,  and  for  five  successive  years  continued 
above  the  mean,  and  the  commitments  also  averaged  above  the 


41 

do 

do 

23 

do 

do 

57 

do 

do 

38 

do 

do 

4 

do 

do 

86 

do 

do 

12 

do 

do 

1.5 

do 

do 
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with  these  statistics  in  other  prisoDS,  are  striking,  and  there  may 
be  instiiiction  in  the  statement  worthy  to  be  heeded. 

The  oflScers  report  that  the  prisoners  are  suflSciently  supplied 
with  books,  both  religious  and  secular.  The  prisoners'  relief  act 
is  carried  out  here.  Sixteen  prisoners  received  relief  last  year, 
amounting  to  X20  9s  7^d,  in  the  purchasing  of  tools  &c.  to  enable 
them  to  earn  their  own  living. 

4.  Bristol  Jail  and  House  of  CoRREcrnoN. 

I  had  a  little  experience  of  the  power  of  red  tape  in  my  visit  to 
this  prison.  Finding  myself  short  of  time,  I  called  at  the  prison 
in  company  with  a  friend,  without  waiting  (as  I  had  done  in  other 
cases)  to  receive  an  order  of  admission  from  a  justice.  I  presumed 
that  my  general  letters  of  introduction  would  be  a  sufficient  pass- 
port, but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  After  waiting  some  time  at  the 
gate,  the  governor  made  his  appearance,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
concluded  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  acquainted  with  my  friend,  he 
would  allow  us,  in  company,  to  see  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
We  were  ushered  into  the  office,  and,  after  a  few  general  remarks, 
the  governor  proceeded  to  give  his  views  on  prison  discipline. 
He  observed  that,  when  convicts  came  to  him,  he  distinctly  told 
them  what  would  be  expected  on  their  part,  and  then  if  they  did 
not  yield  obedience,  he  would  compel  them  thereto.  He  did  not 
mean  to  pet  them,  nor  did  he  believe  in  reformation.  He  thought 
that  prison  discipline,  generally,  was  too  lax,  and  if  he  could  have 
his  way,  as  soon  as  a  prisoner  was  convicted,  he  would  strip  him 
to  the  skin  and  whip  his  bad  habits  all  out  of  him ;  he  would  not 
wait  more  than  five  minutes.  Continuing  his  remarks,  he  said : 
**  People  talk  about  the  separate  system  in  other  prisons,  but  I 
tell  you  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  separation  in  any  prison 
in  this  country,  bid  this,  I  will  give  twenty  pounds  if  you  will 
find  one  prisoner  here,  who  will  tell  you  that  he  has  ever  seen 
^ny  other  convict  during  his  incarceration."  • 

The  governor  then  conducted  us  to  the  chapel,  on  entering 
which  we  were  taken  comph^tely  by  surprise  at  the  splendor  of 
the  apartment.  Ho  seetncid  to  enjoy  our  astonishment  not  a  little, 
for  he  had  groat  pride  in  thc^  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  chapol  im  of  uniph^  dimensions,  with  groined  roof, 
beautifully  fini8he(|.  The  pulpit  Ih  finished  with  panel  work, 
painted  in  imitation  of  fancy  wood  of  various  colors.    The  floor  of 
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the  criminals  under  his  care.  Some  benevolent  ladies  were 
present  conversing  with  female  prisoners.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Coldbath  prison  discharges  annually  9,000  prisoners, 
and  Holloway  over  2,000,  making  a  grand  total  from  these  two 
institutions  alone  of  11,000  criminals  turned  loose  to  mingle  in 
society  in  London,  it  is  painful  to  think  how  little  effort  is  put 
forth  by  the  good  people  of  that  city  to  prevent  crime  or  reform 
the  criminal  classes. 

Recommitted  prisoners  give  a  variety  of  excuses  for  returning 
to  prison,  but  the  most  common  is  the  want  of  employment.  The 
most  prolific  sources  of  crime  are  said  by  the  officers  to  be  idle- 
ness, bad  company  and  rum. 

All  prisoners  are  weighed  every  three  mouths  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  their  diet  and  prison  life. 

The  female  department  is  detached  from  the  male,  and  is  kept 
in  admirable  order.  There  were  28  inmates  when  I  was  there. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  religious  and  secular  teaching  the 
same  as  the  males. 

Deserving  prisoners  are  generally  assisted  on  their  discharge, 
from  what  are  called  the  sheriff^s  and  magistrates^  funds.  578 
liberated  prisoners  thus  received  pecuniary  aid  during  the  year 
1865  ;  227  were  assisted  with  clothing  ;  11  were  sent  to  sea,  and 
24  to  their  friends  in  the  country.  30  were  sent  to  reformatories, 
and  7  provided  with  situations.  63  were  furnished  with  tools  or 
stock  to  commence  business  for  themselves.  Total  number 
relieved,  950. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  assisted  in  this  manner 
(I  was  informed)  are  known  by  the  authorities  of  the  prison  to 
be  now  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Penal  Servitude  Prisons. 

The  preceding  part  of  this  report  has  reference  solely  to  local, 
or  what  are  sometimes  called  separate  system  prisons,  and  may 
serve  to  give  some  general  (though,  I  am  sensible,  a  very  im- 
perfect) view  of  the  organization,  management,  working  and  re- 
sults of  that  class  of  penal  institutions. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  general  division  mentioned — ^the 
penal  servitude  or  government  prisons;  corresponding  to  what,  in 
America,  are  called  State  prisons  or  State  penitentiaries. 

This  class  of  prisons  has  a  different  organization  and  regime 
from  those   described  above   as  belonging  to   the   county  and 
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going  out  to  labor  as  soAn  as  it  is  light  and  returning  earlier,  so 
as  to  have  a  longer  time  for  reading  in  the  evening. 

The  following  is  the  dietary: 

Breakfast:  One  pint  of  tea,  made  with  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of 
tea,  on  alternate  days,  sweetened  with  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
raw  sugar;  one  pint  of  cocoa,  made  from  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  cocoa,  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  molasses  and  two  ounces  of 
milk,  daily;  twelve  ounces  of  bread.  Prisoners  in  the  second  and 
third  stages  have  three  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese 
extra  on  Sunday. 

Dinner:  Six  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone;  one  pound 
of  potatoes,  and  six  ounces  of  bread;  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Eridays,  they  have  also  one  pint  of  soup.  Those  in  the  third 
stage  get  a  small  suet  pudding  on  Thursday,  and  have  their  meat 
roasted  instead  of  boiled  four  times  in  the  week. 

Supper:  One  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel  and  six  ounces  of  bread. 

On  the  dietary  as  thus  arranged,  Miss  Carpenter  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "Surely,  few  laboring  men  either  could  afford,  or 
would  eat,  if  they  could,  so  large  a  dinner  as  is  given  to  these 
convicts  four  days  in  the  week,  one  of  these  being  Sunday,  when 
the  plea  of  hard  woi'k  is  not  available.  Nor,  we  presume,  would 
laboring  men  allow  themselves,  even  on  alternate  days,  tea  in 
addition  to  a  pint  of  cocoa  made  so  substantial  a«  this  must  be,  a 
pound  of  .cocoa  and  one  of  molasses  being  used  for  every  twerty 
persons.  We  know  that  good  and  palatable  cocoa  can  be  pre- 
pared for  reformatory  boys  and  girls,  with  a  pound  of  cocoa  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  every  fifty." 

If  any  prisoner  suspects,  or  pretends  to  suspect  that  his  ration 
is  deficient  in  quantity,  he  has  the  right  to  demand  that  it  be 
weighed  or  measured.  Some  half  dozen  cases  of  this  kind  occur 
daily  at  the  Chatham  prison,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  very  often 
for  the  malicious  purpose  of  annoying  the  officers. 

While  the  prisoners  are  engaged  on  the  public  works,  they  are 
allowed  to  converse  quietly,  the  warder  being  supposed  to  be 
close  enough  to  them  to  hear  what  they  say,  which  is  obviously 
impossible.  As  it  has  been  found  that  whispering  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  not  forbidden,  and  is  therefore  not  considered  out  of 
order.  The  prisoners  are  confined  in  their  separate  cells  at  night, 
and  there  the  rule  of  non-intercourse  can  be  enforced;  but  in 
chapel  there  is  a  good  deal  of  communication  in  an  underhand 
way.     All  communication  with  the  outside  world  is  interdicted; 
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disappearing  iu  Dublin,  and  that  old  and  habitual  thieves  are  be« 
coming  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  whilst  homes  that  have 
hitherto  been  the  scenes  of  vice  and  poverty  are  now  replaced  by 
those  of  moralty  and  plenty. 

**But  there  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Organ's  report  which  we  think 
the  most  important  and  satisfactory  in  the  entire  document.  It  is 
the  one  relating  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  public  of  the  con- 
victs released  on  license.  On  this  head  he  says:  **  Employers 
continue  to  repose  confidence  in  my  men,  and  the  demand  for  them 
during  the  past  year  has  at  times  exceeded  the  supply."  Now, 
this  we  regard  as  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  entire  system, 
as  one  of  the  objections  to  it  was  that  the  released  criminals 
would  encounter  so  much  distrust  and  suspicion  in  their  attempts 
to  earn  an  honest  livlihood,  that  not  being  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
employment,  they  Avould,  perforce,  relapse  into  crime  again,  or  be 
reduced  to  starvation.  Mr.  Organ  has,  by  his  extraordinary  tact 
and  ability,  obviated  this  grave  objection,  and  found  means  to  re- 
instate the  criminal  in  that  position  which  he  had  previously  lost 
in  society  by  his  crimes.  For  eflFecting  this  invaluable  result, 
society  at  large  owes  Mr.  Organ  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

**But  the  system  operates  most  beneficially  on  the  morality  of 
the  men  likewise;  for  instance,  though  the  men  possess  every 
facility  for  escaping  from  their  confinement,  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
avail  themselves  of  it.  **The  moral  tone  of  the  institution,"  says 
Mr.  Organ,  *' is  most  satisfactory;  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
even  the  slightest  tendency  to  immorality,  whether  in  words  or 
acts;  and  should  hypocrisy  show  itself  in  a  new  comer,  it  is 
promptly  detected,  and  as  promptly  censured  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  men  in  the  huts." 

*'In  another  part  of  his  deeply  interesting  report,  Mr.  Organ 
says,  '  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  cheering  effects  which 
farm  labor  has  produced,  even  upon  the  most  sluggish  criminals, 
or  of  its  happy  results,  even  upon  the  cool  and  calculating  adept 
in  vice,  from  whose  brow  the  honest  drop  of  sweat  never  trickled;' 
and  he  stakes  his  reputation  on  the  fact,  *  as  proved  in  innumer* 
able  instances,  that  the  most  indolent  criminal  can  be  trained  to 
honest  and  independent  toil,  not  so  much  through  fear  or  coercion, 
as  through  the  influence  of  hope  and  encouragement.' 

**Here,  then,  in  Ireland,  the  hitherto  insolvable  problem,  *what 
are  we  to  do  with  our  criminals?'  appears  to  have  been  success- 
fully solved.     And  for  its  solution  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
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unwearying  exertions,  singular  fitness,  and  philanthropic  disposi- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  has  thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  work,  arduous,  forbidding,  and  almost  insurmountable  as  it 
must  appear  to  the  generality  of  men.  The  social  benefits  which 
Mr.  Organ  has  thus  conferred  on  the  community  at  large,  are  so 
great  and  invaluable  that  we  do  not  think  the  Government  could 
be  too  lavish  in  its  acknowledgment  and  compensation  to  one 
who,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  has  saved  the  country 
such  vast  sums,  and  is  likely  to  save  them  infinitely  greater  still, 
in  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  convict  establishments  in  this  country 
and  supporting  their  inmates." 

From  the  last  annual  report,  it  appears  that,  with  a  daily  ave- 
rage of  one  hundred  eflective  prisoners  in  the  tAVO  intermediate 
prisons,  the  total  earnings  amounted  to  $10,720,  or  $107  per  man; 
and  the  total  expenditures  for  salaries  and  the  current  wants  of 
the  institutions,  amounted  to  $14,274.  There  were  also  paid  gratui- 
ties to  convicts  earned  during  their  entire  sentences,  $4,790;  and 
for  clothing  on  discharge  and  traveling  expenses  of  convicts  to 
their  homes,  $4,792. 

III.  COMPARISON  OF  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  PRISON  SYSTEMS. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  English  and  Irish  systems  of  prison 
discipline  will  not  be  without  interest,  and  may  yield  some  instruc- 
tion; at  any  rate  both  the  excellencies  and  imperfections  of  each 
will  thus  be  made  more  apparent.  I  find  this  work  so  well  and  ably 
done  to  my  hand,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  read  before 
the  British  Social  Science  Association  in  1862,  and  published  in 
the  Transactions  for  that  year,  that  I  ofler  no  apology  for  incorpo- 
X'ating  that  paper  substantially  into  my  report.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, employ  quotation  marks,  as  the  article  is  condensed,  and 
otherwise  modified  to  suit  my  purposes. 

Under  the  English  system,  a  convict  costs  rather  more  than 
$175  a  year;  under  the  Irish,  rather  less  than  $125.  And  yet  the 
cheai)er  is  the  better  system.  It  is  better  in  two  respects  :  first, 
in  its  moral  machinery,  and  secondly,  in  its  securities  for  working 
the  said  machinery. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  moral  forces  of  the  two  systems. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  two  systems  have  an  apparent  resem- 
blance. In  both,  separate  confinement  forms  the  first,  and  labor 
on  public  works  the  second  stage.     In  both,  the  prisoner  rises. 
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through  a  scale  of  promotion,  gaining  little  increments  of  indul- 
gence as  he  ascends.  But  here,  even  the  seeming  likeness  ceases. 
In  England,  the  second  stage  is  protracted  to  the  moment  of 
liberation ;  in  Ireland,  it  is  shortened  to  give  time  for  a  final  pro- 
bation in  the  intermediate  prison.  In  England,  the  prisoner  on 
his  release,  though  that  release  is  conditional  on  his  good  behavior, 
maj'  wander  oflF  whither  he  will,  unwatched  and  unrestrained  ;  in 
Ireland,  till  his  license  expires,  he  must  live  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  police. 

The  intermediate  prison,  then,  and  the  surveillance  exercised 
over  discharged  prisoners,  form  the  chief  distinctive  features  of 
the  Irish  method,  which  are  obvious  on  a  superficial  survey  ;  and 
the  general  pu))lic,  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  about,  convict  dis- 
cipline, has  imagined  that  otherwise  the  two  systems  are  alike. 
Yet,  under  external  resemblance,  there  lurk  great  diflferences, 
both  of  principle  and  practice,  even  in  the  first  and  second  stages. 

To  rouse  the  prisoner  to  exertion  is  the  great  purpose  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  first  stage.  All  convict  discipline  should  be 
based  on  the  great  fact  in  human  nature,  that  moral  amendments 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  man^s  own  strenuous  exertions.  How 
to  compel  the  offender  to  make  that  exertion,  and  so  co-operate  in 
his  own  redemption,  is  the  main  problem  in  reformatory- training. 
The  most  obvious  plan  is  to  place  the  delinquent  in  a  painful  an^ 
irksome  position  at  first,  and  set  him,  little  by  little,  to  meliorate 
his  condition.  Yet  here  is  a  difficulty  at  once.  Mere  punishment, 
as  a  rule,  hardens  and  exasperates,  and  yet  we  wish  to  soften  and 
conciliate.  The  separate  system,  very  punitive  and  yet  not  irritat- 
ing, solves  this  difficulty,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  forfeiting  the 
paramount  object.  Instead  of  stimulating  to  exertion,  isolation, 
if  protracted  long  enough  to  be  adequately  penal  and  to  give  the 
chaplain  a  fair  chance,  renders  the  wits  and  the  will  alike  limp  and 
flabby.  The  tendency  to  this  evil  must  be  corrected.  The  easiest 
and  coarsest  corrective  is  high  diet,  and  this  expedient  is  partly 
relied  on  in  England;  but  in  Ireland  moral  antidotes  are  tried,  and 
have  proved  so  efficacious  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
increase  the  austerity  of  the  discipline.  During  the  first  few 
months,  before  the  depressing  influence  is  felt,  in  order  to  sharpen 
the  discipline,  the  diet  is  kept  most  meagre,  and  no  work  is 
allowed  but  stupid  oakum-picking.  Pleasanter  work  and  better 
food  are  not  given  till  they  are  necessary  to  prevent  ill  health 
and  mental  stagnation.     Of  course,  this  increase  of  penal  power  at 
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■worked  with  too  low  a  motive  power.     But  the  flaw  is  made  woiiae 
by  the  manner  in  which  even  that  poAver  is  wasted. 

The  discipline  of  the  second  stage  in  Ireland  is  a  version  of  the 
mark  system.  There  are  four  classes, — the  third,  second,  first  and 
advanced, — through  which  every  man  has  to  pass  in  succession,  earn- 
ing a  prescribed  number  of  marks  in  each,  before  he  can  reach  the 
intermediate  prison.  Idleness  or  misconduct,  however  slight,  will 
inevitably  protract  his  servitude ;  for  marks  may  not  only  be 
withheld,  but  also  canceled,  and  the  convict  thus  degraded  to  a 
lower  class  than  that  to  which  he  had  climbed.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble, therefore,  for  an  ill-conditioned  felon  to  be  still  in  one  of  the 
lowest  classes  at  the  expiration  of  his  full  sentence.  He  would 
thus  forfeit  all  remission.  Marks  are  given  on  three  grounds — 
for  industry,  good  conduct,  and  progress  in  school.  They  form 
the  ladder  by  which  to  reach  the  intermediate  prison,  and  so  win 
tiie  coveted  remission.  This  is  what  gives  the  classes  their  chief 
importance.  Their  attractions,  it  is  true,  are  usefully  enhanced 
by  a  scale  of  gratuities  and  other  devices  ;  but  the  yearning  for 
freedom  is  the  one  great  means  by  which  the  convict  is  taught 
perseverance,  industry,  and  self  control.  In  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principle,  forfeiture  of  marks  is  the  only  punishment. 

In  the  English  second  stage  there  are  three  classes.  The  men 
are  classified  according  to  their  conduct ;  but  there  is  no  laborious 
.climbing,  as  in  Ireland,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  for  if  he 
brings  a  good  character  from  the  cellular  prison,  the  felon  is 
placed  in  the  first  class  at  once.  The  first  class  felons  receive  six- 
pence, the  second  class  fourpeuce  a  week.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  good  conduct  is  purchased.  Industry  is  bought  by  badges. 
Once  a  month  the  industry  books  are  made  up,  and  badges,  marked 
with  the  letters  G.  (good)  or  V.  G.  (very  good),  are  issued  to  the 
men  according  ti)  the  reports.  A.  G.  is  worth  sixpence,  a  V.  G., 
ninepence  a  Aveek.  But,  besides  being  paid  for  his  good  behaviour 
and  industry,  the  convict  is  further  paid  for  the  length  of  time  he 
has  been  in  prison.  The  whole  term  of  his  detention  is  divided 
into  three  stages.  In  the  first  he  gets  no  gratuity,  in  the  second 
lie  has  fourpence,  in  the  third'  eightpence  a  week,  besides  a  fuller 
allowance  of  letters  and  visitors,  and  various  additions  to  his  crea- 
ture comforts. 

This,  then,  is  the  moral  machinery  of  the  English  second  stage 
The  hope  of  earlier  liberty,  which  is  the  main  spring  of  the  rival 
system,  is  scarcely  used  at  all.     In  fiict,  the  only  use  is  this  : 
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has  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  the  warders ;  with  many  of  the 
prisoners  he  hardly  ever  speaks,  from  the  time  they  enter  to  the 
time  they  leave  the  prison.  The  convict^s  advance  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  wardcr^s  report  of  his  conduct  and  industry.  If 
misconduct  is  not  distinctly  reported,  good  conduct  is  taken  for 
granted;  no  black  marks  appear  against  the  felon  in  the  prison 
books,  and  he  is  duly  rewarded.  Nor  is  there  the  least  necessity 
for  his  industry  being  of  better  quality  than  his  goodness.  If  he 
gets  his  V.  G.  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  his  working  party,  it 
is  quite  sufficient.  The  difficulty  of  finding  piece  work  for  the 
men,  general  1}^  renders  exact  measurement  of  their  labor  impos- 
sible; the  officer  must  rely  on  his  judgment.  But  he  has  good 
reason  for  making  the  best  of  his  felons,  for  on  their-  diligence 
partly  depend  his  own  gratuities.  The  intention  of  this  rule  was 
to  give  him  an  interest  in  their  industry;  the  result  is  to  tempt 
him  to  report  well  of  them,  however  idle  they  may  be.  Any  dis- 
play of  over  zeal  would  not  promote  his  popularity  among  his 
brother  officers,  and  the  convicts  know  how  to  manage  an  obnox- 
ious superintendent.  His  easiest  plan  is  to  dispense  V.  G's.,  with 
a  liberal  hand,  and  to  keep  everybody  in  good  humor. 

The  second  reason  is  this.  Any  department  of  ytate  will  soon 
sink  into  routine  and  inefficiency,  unless  the  Avork  done  has  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  No  convict  service  will 
ever  be  worked  properly,  however  able  and  energetic  may  be  the 
gentlemen  at  the  head  of  it,  until  the  public  is  supplied  with  full 
data  on  which  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  the  credit  of  the  whole 
staff  is  consequently  staked  on  its  success.  In  Ireland,  by  placing 
the  convicts  under  strict  surveillance  till  the  expiry  of  their 
licenses,  and  by  a  scheme  for  their  identification  by  means  of 
photographs,  should  they  relapse  afterwards.  Sir  Walter  Crofton 
was  able  to  tell  the  public  the  whole  truth  about  his  success.  He 
courted  the  ordeal  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  his  system. 
That  ordeal  secures  its  efficiency.  In  England,  where  there  is  no 
police  supervision  and  no  scheme  for  identification;  where  the 
prisoner,  when  he  has  drawn  the  last  installment  of  his  gratuity, 
is  willfully  lost  sight  of;  where  all  the  relapses  recorded  are  dis- 
covered by  chance,  the  public  is  left  almost  totally  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  value  and  working  of  the  system. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  comparison — contrast 
it  might  be  called — between  the  English  and  Irish  prison  systems, 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  undersigned  saw  nothing  good  and 
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IV.    SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  AN  AMENDMENT  OF  OUR  OWN 

PlllSON  SYSTEM. 

The  question  arises  here,  and  no  doubt  has  long  since  suggested 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  i*eader,  are 
the  results  which  have  been  undeniably  obtained  in  Ireland  to  be 
regarded  as  phenomena,  forming  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and 
suited  only  to  the  special  circumstances  of  that  country,  or  does 
the  Irish  system  contain  a  general  truth,  as  applicable  to  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  America  as  it  is  to  Celts  in  Ireland  ?  If  the  general 
applicability  and  value  of  the  principle  followed  in  Ireland  be 
acknowledged,  it  would  be  acting  unreasonably  not  to  imitate 
what  has  there  proved  to  be  so  excellent,  for,  as  a  great  philoso- 
pher has  said,  in  social  reforms  there  is  just  as  little  principle  of 
nationality  as  in  natural  philosophy. 

Can  the  Irish  system,  then,  be  adopted  to  advantage  in  our 
country  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  returning  an 
aflirmative  answer,  with  emphasis,  to  this  question.  There  are,  to 
my  apprehension,  but  two  obstacles  in  the  way.  These  are,  the 
vastness  of  our  territory,  and  the  inefliciency  of  our  police  ;  the 
former  of  which  offers  great  inducements  to  prisoners  to  attempt 
to  escape,  and  the  latter,  being  impotent  to  prevent  escapes,  or  to 
re-arrest  to  any  great  extent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  first 
place,  a  system  of  photography  could  be  so  well  arranged  as  to 
make  it  diflScult  for  escaped  prisoners  to  remain  in  the  larger 
towns  to  lead  a  criminal  life  without  detection  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  this  country  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  England  or 
Ireland  in  the  more  numerous  chances  of  employment  for  men  of 
this  class  after  discharge. 

Any  system  of  imprisonment,  worthy  to  be  called  christian, 
must  be  founded  on  the  benign  principles  of  the  gospel.  Society 
cannot  exist  without  wholesome  laws,  which  must  be  fully  enforced 
to  produce  proper  results.  If,  therefore,  any  member  of  society 
offends  against  the  laws,  he  must  be  arrested,  restrained  of  his 
liberty,  tried  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and,  if  found  guilty  of  crime, 
sentenced  to  punishment.  After  he  is  cast  into  prison,  panting, 
fettered  and  bruised,  he  becomes,  in  many  instances,  deeply  peni- 
tent and  heartily  sorry  for  the  wrong  he  has  committed.  Now 
what  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  Ignorance  would  say,  "  Crush 
him  ;  make  his  punishment  so  rigorous  and  deterrent  that  his  case 
will  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  evil  doers.  It  cannot  matter  how 
harshly  he  is  treated;  he  is  a  condemned  felon.     He  may  even  be 
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Hence  the  transcendent  importance  of  honest,  virtuous,  able  officers 
at  the  head  of  all  large  penal  institutions.  Men  of  high  powers  of 
mind,  great  executive  ability,  and  long  and  varied  experience,  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  be  safely  trusted  in  such  i)ositions.  Such 
men,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  penal  institutions  of  our  land, 
with  freedom  to  act,  would  change  their  moral  tone  and  general 
character  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  If  the  chief  officer  be 
known  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  in  point  of  talent, 
virtue  and  experience,  his  every  act  and  word  will  have  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  over  the  whole  establishment.  He  may  speak  but 
little,  only  enough  to  make  his  wishes  known,  and  yet  what  he 
saj's  will  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  institution.  If  a  subordinate 
officer  should  hear  him  speak  kindly  to  a  prisoner,  giving  encour- 
agement to  his  eveiy  effoi-t  to  improve,  welcoming  every  act  of 
obedience,  and  offering  assistance  at  every  step  of  advancement, 
there  would  arise  at  once  a  kindly  feeling  in  his  own  heart  towards 
all  the  poor,  degraded  creatures  Avithin  the  prison;  a  feeling  bom 
of  sympathy  and  nourished  by  that  same  excellent  aliment.  The 
prisoner,  being  on  his  part  placed  under  the  same  kind  of  regime, 
Avould  naturally  be  moved  by  the  same  influences  to  act  in  the 
same  spirit;  and  thus  would  spring  up  that  mutual  good  will, 
sj^mpathy  and  co-operation  between  officers  and  prisoners,  which 
are  essential  elements  and  aorencies  in  anv  penal  institutions  that 
shall  be  truly  reformatory. 

But  when  all  the  conditions,  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, shall  have  been  secured,  the  Irish  system,  in  substance  if 
not  in  form,  will  have  been  established. 

Should  the  authorities  of  our  State  determine  to  introduce  the 
Irish  prison  system  here,  and  should  they  begin  by  providing  an 
extended  system  of  buildings,  prisons,  and  all  other  needful  appen- 
dages, it  would  avail  little  or  nothing,  unless  officers  of  the  right 
stamp  should  be  selected  and  trained  for  this  work,  the  contract 
system  abandoned,  and  the  whole  administration  removed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  politics. 

But  at  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances  would  I  be  in  favor 
of  beginning  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  system,  to  be  healthy  and 
effective,  must  be  a  growth,  and  not  a  mere  transfer.  I  am,  indeed, 
fully  convinced  that  at  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  our  State 
has  there  been  so  good  an  opportunity  to  make  trial  of  the  system 
as  the  present.  All  our  State  prisons  are  now  overcrowded,  and 
more  accommodations  must  be  provided  soon.     But  we  must  pro- 
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trees,  shrubbery,  &c.,  and  should  present,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
appearance  of  a  large  farm  house. 

In  the  second  stage,  it- would  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  mark 
system,  with  gratuities  and  privileges  constantly  but  moderately  en- 
larging, and  the  severe  restraints  of  the  earlier  period  should  be 
gradually  withdrawn,  so  that  the  prisoners  would  be  prepared  for 
the  greater  liberty  of  the  third,  or  intermediate  stage.  Through- 
out the  entire  period  of  imprisonment,  all  the  moral  appliances  of 
chaplains,  schoolmasters,  lecturers,  libraries,  &c.,  should  be  liber- 
ally provided,  and  faithfully  and  zealously  used.  Some  such 
course  as  that  here  marked  out,  would  afford  us  (so  at  least  it 
appears  to  me)  as  ftiir  an  opportunity  as  could  be  devised  to  test 
the  Irish  system,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  a  satisfactory  result, 
provided  the  right  kind  of  men  can  be  secured  for  the  service. 

All  branches  of  this  establishment  should  be  under  one  head. 
It  should  have  a  local  board  of  inspectors,  and  the  warden  should 
be  assisted  by  a  proper  chief  keeper  to  each  department,  assisted 
by  principal  and  under  keepers,  as  many  as  are  needed.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  made  a  grave  mistake  in  this  State,  by 
having  our  prisons  too  large.  At  Sing  Sinsj,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  warden  even  to  know  all  of  the  convicts,  much  less  to  study 
their  characters,  and  thereby  learn  how  to  treat  each  one. 

A  careful  system  of  classification  of  prisoners  should  be  made, 
based  on  marks,  honestly  given  according  to  their  character,  con- 
duct, industry  and  obedience.     For  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
never  forgotten,  that  a  classified  system  of  association  without 
marks,  and  without  impressing  on  the  prisoner's  mind  the  neces- 
sity for  progressive  improvement,  is  of  little  or  no  value.     Of  this, 
the  experience  of  Captain  Machonochie,  and  the  results  obtained 
in  Ireland,  under  such  a  system,  afford  a  clear  and  indubitable 
proof.     Similar  proof  has  also  been  furnished  in  one,  at  least,  of 
the  local  prisons  of  England.     The  visiting  justices  of  Yorkshire, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Irish  system,  became  so  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  that  method,  that  they  caused  the  mark 
system  to  be  introduced  into  the  prison  at  Wakefield.     The  result 
was  as  follows:     Whilst,  without  any  progressive  awarding  of 
marks,  the  number  of  transgressors  of  discipline  during  one  month, 
amounted   to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  under  the  mark  system,  there  were  only  fifteen 
per  cent.     The  above  figures,  however,  relate  to  offences  of  so 
light  a  nature  as,  for  the  most  part,  to  require  only  an  admonitory 
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to  society,  reformed,  industrious  and  useful  citizens;  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  small  prisons,  conducted  on  the  fore- 
going system,  if  managed  with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  judg- 
ment as  men  generally  practice  in  their  private  business,  could  be 
made  to  nearly  or  quite  earn  their  own  support. 

Suffer  me  here  to  give  an  illustration  by  way  of  showing  a  con- 
trast between  the  prison  systems  of  New  York  and  Ireland,  in  the 
actual  working  of  each.  We  will  first  follow  a  convict  through  a 
New  YorK  prison,  where  there  is  but  one  stage,  w^hich  is  as 
follows  : 

The  convict  appears  at  the  prison  in  the  care  of  a  sheriff,  who 
not  unfrequently  puts  on  a  wise  look  as  he  seeks  an  opportunity 
(privately)  to  put  the  oflSicers  on  their  guard  against  the  prisoner, 
whom  he  represents  to  be  a  very  dangerous  man. 

By  the  clerk  of  the  prison  the  convict  is  examined  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  Nativity,  parents  or  not,  married  or  not,  children 
or  not,  occupation,  ever  convicted  before,  how  many  times,  tem- 
perate or  otherwise,  &c.,  &c.  This  done,  he  is  conducted  by 
another  officer  through  the  main  hall  to  a  work  shop  full  of  pris- 
oners. He  passes  the  whole  length  of  this  in  his  citizen's  dress,  to 
be  gazed  at  by  a  large  number  of  convicts.  Entering  the  small 
clothes  room,  he  is  denuded,  put  into  a  half  hogshead  of  water, 
and  scrubbed  by  another  prisoner.  He  is  then  dressed  in  his 
striped  prison  garb.  If  the  pants  are  too  long,  he  must  turn  them 
up;  if  too  short,  all  he  can  do  is  to  let  his  feet  stick  well  down 
through  them.  His  suit  is  not  often  ragged,  but  nearly  always 
old,  stained,  patched  and  shrunk.  In  this  changed  and  comical 
plight,  he  is  again  conducted  the  whole  length  of  the  same  work 
shop,  in  view  of  the  same  prisoners,  an  object  of  ridicule,  and 
doubtless  of  much  comment  by  the  whole  gang.  He  is  next  sent 
to  the  doctor,  by  whom  he  is  examined,  and  the  results  recorded  in  a 
book.  He  now  passes  to  the  main  hall,  where  an  officer  shuts  him 
in  a  common  cell.  If  the  contractors  are  in  want  of  men,  they  are 
(several  of  them)  soon  at  his  cell  door;  and  they  put  him  through 
a  critical  course  of  examination.  He  is  closely  questioned  as  to 
his  habits,  age,  health,  length  of  sentence,  what  he  thinks  he  can 
do,  &c.,  <fec.  Sometimes  the  competition  among  the  contractors 
is  so  sharp,  that  they  resort  to  chicanery  and  deception  to  carry 
their  point;  and  if  the  prisoner  should  be  a  healthy,  bright-look- 
ing young  man,  he  is  not  unfrequently  induced  to  tell  a  falsehood 
in  order  to  get  with  a  contractor  who  has  offereu  him  some  favors 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  gas  burners  afford  sufficient  light  for 
most  of  the  occupants  of  the  cells  to  read  by  at  night,  if  they 
stand  by  the  doors.  A  few  have  been  allowed  lamps  in  their 
cells,  but  this  discrimination  creates  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  privilege  is  not  extended,  and  is  the  occasion 
of  some  others  smuggling  lights  into  their  cells,  which  they  abuse 
to  other  purposes  than  reading,  such  as  smoking,  making  tea,  &c. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  place  burners  enough  in  the  hall  to  enable 
all  to  read  comfortably,  and  then  withdraw  this  privilege  of  hav- 
ing lamps  from  all. 

Census  of  Pnsoners. — The  number  of  prisoners  was,  a  year 
ago  last  May,  636,  but  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  ever 
since,  the  number  being,  at  the  time  of  the  •  examination,  1,176, 
after  having  transferred  100  to  Clinton  prison  within  the  last  fiscal 
year,  50  of  whom  went  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  visit. 

Prison  Labor. — ^The  whole  number  employed  in  productive 
contract  labor,  was  805,  divided  as  follows  : 

I.  G.  Johnson  &  Co.,  south  foundry, 149 

8.  G.  Howe  &  Co.,  auger  shop, 103 

P.  Hayden,  north  foundry, 121 

L.  H.  Miller,  file  shop, _.,       59 

C.  H.  Woodruff,  cabinet  shop, ... 104 

Bigelow  &  Trask,  shoe  shop, _ 173 

W.  M.  Sands  &  Son,  lime  shop, 4 

A.  Walker,  quarry,  &c., - .,       74 

I.  I.  Lewis,  hame  shop, 18 

805 
Besides   these,  there  are  371  men   engaged  on   State   labor, 
deducting,  however,  the  aged,  crippled  and  infirm,  who  are  unable 
to  work,  and  of  whom  the  number  is  considerable. 

/At  the  time  of  inspection  the  contracts  were  all  full,  and  had 
been  for  some  time.  As  convicts  come  in,  if  there  is  no  room  for 
them  on  contracts,  they  are  put  at  work  for  the  State  as  far  as 
possible.  They  sometimes  have  to  be  kept  for  a  few  days  in  soli- 
dary confinement. 

Pmsonei^s  who  had  served  in  the  War. — ^Your  committee  were 
unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  convicts  who  had  served 
in  the  late  war,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  now  in  confinement  is  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  circumstances  of  life  and  the  depraved  habits  derived 
from  the  spirit  of  war. 
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beinga,  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  have  been  comfortably 
fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered,  while  society  has  been  protected 
from  their  violence. 

"  During  the  year  the  patients  have  accomplished  their  ordinary 
amount  of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  the  asylum,  and  the 
garden  and  grounds  have  yielded  their  usual  quantity  of  vegetable 
products. 

"Eeligious  services,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  attended 
weekly  in  our  little  chapel,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  visitors 
to  express  their  supprise  at  so  much  quiet  attention  and  manifest 
interest  exhibited  in  these  exercises  among  the  insane.  To  the 
JEtev.  B.  I.  Ives,  our  excellent  chaplain,  my  cordial  thanks  are  duo 
for  the  persuasive  manner  in  which  he  seeks  to  impart  divine 
truth,  and  for  his  patient  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  bring  within  the 
compiehension  of  these  benighted  minds  the  teuder  love  and  sweet 
consolations  of  the  gospels." 

6.  Comparative  Statistics  of  the  State  I^eoNS. 

For  the  following  valuable  Htatistical  information  we  arc  indebted 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Inspectors  for 
1866.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sometimes  modifying  the 
form  of  their  tables,  but  without,  of  course,  in  any  instance  affect- 
ing the  substance  of  the  statements: 

TABLE  No.   1. 


_'  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  several  prisons  and  Slate 
lunatic  asylum  for  insane  convicts,  on  the  ZQth  day  af  Septem- 
ber, 1865;  the  number  received,  discharged  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, pardon,  comanutation,  etc.;  and  the  mtmber  remaining  in 
the  prisons  and  asylum  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  September 
ZOtk,  1866. 


*  Fifty  eouTiata  tianifeired  to  ClinCoa  prison. 
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TABLE  No.  5, 

Shoiolng  the  number  of  white  aud  colored  convicts  remaining  in 
all  the  prisons^  Septembei*  SOthy  1866;  also  the  number  of  cells 
in  each  of  the  'pnson. 

White.        Colored.     Indian.    Total  oonviots.        Cells. 

Sing  Sing 1,123  79  ...  1,202  1,191 

Sing  Sing,  female--  146  18  ...  164  117 

Auburn 708  45  ...  753  992 

Clinton ,.  408  31  1  440  544 

Asylum 57  12  1  70         

Total 2,442       185  2         2,629         2,844 


TABLE  No.  6, 

Showing  the  amount  expended  for  all  pwyoses  at  the  Sing  Sing 
Male  and  Female^  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons  and  the  Asylum^ 
for  the  gear  ending  Sejot.  30,  1866. 


Salaries  of  officers 

Kations 

Stock  and  material 

Printing  and  stationery  .  • 

Discharged  convicts 

Hospital 

Clothing  and  bedding  . . . . 
Building  and  repairs  . . . . . 

Fuel,  gas  and  oil. . .    

Hay,  grain  and  oats 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous 

Convict  deposits  refunded 


Total 


Sing  Sing 
Male. 


$66,723  23 
88,119  86 


1,151  83 

1,076  45 

2,641  58 

33,744  02 

11,386  77 

12,068  79 

669  65 

885  13 

8,345  25 

3,463  70 


$220,259  36 


Sing  Sing 
Female. 


Aubnm. 


$7,121  47 
12,467  45 


144  25 

419  95 

627  19 

3,179  52 

874  76 
1,877  41 

"336*58 
110  55 


$41,907  04 

46,266  74 

2,081  33 

1,043  02 

1,536  16 

1,199  17 

19,993  63 

4,757  21 

10,101  43 

249  92 

24.T  41 

4,022  67 


$27,149  13  $134,001  73 


Clinton. 


$34,061  24 

34,662  10 

787  67 

444  82 

1,147  75 

388  73 

2,177  55 

272  09 

2,688  80 

'**352'34 
6,834  13 


$93,797  22 


Asylum. 


$4,504  05 

4,502  58 

•  ..•  •.•... 

80  73 

72*89 

1,240  93 

850  79 

3,176  54 

190  23 

275  04 

1,043  37 


$15,937  15 


TABLE  No.  7, 

Exhibiting  the  whole  amount  of  cash  received  from  all  sources  at 
the  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  Pnsons  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1866. 

Received  from.  Sing  Sing. 

Shoe  contract..-. $18,115  00 


Auburn. 

$21,171  73 


Iron 

Cabinet 

Auger 

File 

Quarry 

Lime 

Hame 


''      33,323  45 

14,569  82 

11,675  50 

7,817  20 

3,283  35 

1.463  27 


(( 


(( 


u 


u 


13,745  42 


(( 


(( 


17,332  00 
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Rocoived  from                                                                           Sing  Sing.  Auburn. 

Tool  contract 12,865  39 

Cooper     " 2,018  63 

Machine    "      . 21,052  05 

Miscellaneous 19,853  20  5,408  33 

For  support  of  U.  S.  convicts "    11,065  51  ■       993  63 

Convicts'  deposits.-.. 4,158  27  2,132  99 

Visitor  fund 379  75      

Carpet  contract , 119  00 

Total $125,704  32  $95,839  17 


TABLE  No.  8, 

Shotcitiff  comparative  receipts  from  all  sotnxes,  at  the  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn  vrisonSj  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30^A, 
1865  and  1866. 

Receipts,  1865.  Receipts,  1866. 

Sing  Sing _     $94,666  33     $125,704  32 

Auburn 80,712  50         97,734  91 

Total $17M78  83     $223,439  23 


The  two  following  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  the  management 
of  Clinton  prison,  under  the  two  systems  of  contract  labor  and 
employment  by  the  State. 

TABLE  No.  9, 

Showing  the  total  earnings  and  expenses  of  Clinton  pnsonfor  nine 

years,  ending  September*  SOth,  1864. 

Excess  of 
Tears.  Earnings.  Expenses.  expenditures. 

1856 : $35,126  60  $55,039  30  $19,912  70 

1857 26,882  58  47,947  29  21,064  71 

1858 20,668  63  55,78176  35,113  13 

1859. 21,579  06  71,018  67  49,437  61 

1860 27,515  81  63,115  14  35,599  33 

1861 14,533  27  63,857  38  49,324  11 

1862 41,148  88  63,585  90  52,437  02 

1863 41,479  35  64,594  51  23,215  16 

1864 38,726  72  70,176  58  31,449  86 

Total $267,660  90      $555,216  53     $287,553  63 

Average $29,740  10      $61,690  72f    $31,950  40^ 


TiM' 
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TABLE  No.  10. 

Showing  the  finances  of  Clinton  prison  duHng  seventeen  months 
since  the  abolishment  of  the  contract  system^  ending  September 
30M,  1866. 

Prison  Account. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer $92,975  12 

Returned  to  State  Treasurer 5,974  60 

Due  treasury ^ $87,000  52 

On  hand  over  September  30th,  1865  : 
Cash,  produce,  etc 21,159  95 

Actual  prison  deficit.- $65,840  57 

Manufacturing  Account. 

Received  from  treasurer $123,101  10 

Returned  to  treasurer 80,412  36 

Due  treasurer , $42,688  74 

On  hand  over  September  30th,  1865  : 
Cash  and  stock  on  hand  (wood,  ore,  nails,  etc.) 145,942  22 

Credit  balhnce^ 103,253  48 

Deduct  prison  deficit 65,840  57 

Credit  balance  of  prison $37,412  91 

Deduct  prison  deficit  of  I«65 36,145  27 

Net  pi'oflts  during..  1865  and  '66 $1,267  64 

On  the  above*  showing  the  inspector?s  remark  : 

**  This  result  has  been  attained  during  seventeen  months  experi- 
ence of  employing  the  convict  labor  by  the  State,  and  certainly  is 
a  most  profitable  result.. 

**  The  experiment  has  been  made  at  the  prison,  costing  the  most 
relatively  to  support,  and  with  this  favorable  result  in  the  infancy 
of  the  business,  we  mayr  confidently  expect  a  complete  triumph  of 
this  management  over  the  contract  system." 
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TABLE  No.  12, 

Showing  the  total  average  cost  of  supporting  each  convict  per  month 
and  per  day,  in  each  of  the  prisons,  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber mh,  1866. 

Per  month.  Per  daj. 

Sing  Sing $16  81        $0  56 

Auburn 15  33  51 

Clinton : 19  90.6  66.35 

TABLE  No.  13, 

Showing  the  total  average  cost  of  rations  for  each  convict  per  month 
and  pet*  day\  in  each  of  the  ^msons,  for  the  year  ending  Sejitem- 
her  ^Oth,  1866. 

Per  month.  Per  day. 

Sing  Sing $7  09         $0  23.6 

Auburn 5  60  18.6 

Clinton. 7  51.3  25.4 

TABLE  No.  14, 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  cost  of  ptrovisions  at  the 
different  prisons  for  the  years  ending  Sept,  SOth,  1865,  and  Sept, 
30th,  1866. 

Cost  op  Provisions.  No.  op  Convicts, 


/ " s 


1865.           1866.  1865.     1866. 

Sing  Sing $65,017  58       $88,119  66  689       1,035 

Auburn 31,108  02         46,266  74  529           688^ 

Clinton '  30,858  10         34,662  10  439           392f 

TABLE  No.  15, 

Showing  the  comparative  amount  of  earnings  at  the  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn  prisons  for  the  years  ending  Sept,  SOth,  1865,  and  Sept. 
SOth,  1866. 

1865.                                                                      Sing  Sing.  Aubnrn. 

Contract  earnings $57,383  96  $74,601  39 

Miscellaneous  earnings 36,282  37  5,671  29 

Total $94,666  33  $80,272  68 

1866. 

Contract  earnings $90,247  59  $89,323  94 

Miscellaneous  earnings* 35,456  73  8,410  97 


Total $125,704  32         $97,734  91 


•ip^" 


•The  receipts  for  board  of  U.  S.  prisoners  and  the  oonviots'  deposits  are  included,  which 
we  presume  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  given  under 
this  head  and  that  stated  in  a  former  table. 
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Recapitulation. 

1865.  1866. 

Auburn $80,272  68  $97,734  91 

Sing  Sing 94,666  33  125,704  32 


Total $174,939  01       $223,439  23 


TABLE  No.  16, 

Showing  the  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  female  department  of 
Sing  Sing  prison  for  the  years  1865  and  1866^  together  tvitk  the 
average  nwnber  of  convicts, 

1865.       .  1866. 

Total  earnings $5,236  08         $4,829  01 

Total  expenditures ^29,949  36         27,149  13 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  earnings,  $24,713  28       $22,320  12 

Average  number  of  convicts 147  females.     163  females. 

On  which  the  inspectors  remark : 

**It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  average  number  of  convicts 
for  the  year.  1866  is  sixteen  more  than  1865,  the  expenses  are 
$2,800.23  less. 

**  The  contract  at  this  prison  for  the  manufacture  of  gentlemen^s 
clothing  is  a  success  :  the  women  working  very  cheerfully,  feeling 
that  they  are  being  educated  and  fitted  for  supporting  themselves 
when  they  leave  the  prison." 
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TABLE  No.  17, 

Showing  the  total  amounts  drawn  from  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30^A  September,  1866,  for  the  support  of  all  the 
prisons;  the  total  amounts  returned  to  the  trea,sury,  the  cash 
deficiency  of  each,  and  the  cash  value  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
September  SOth,  1866,  ovrn'  that  on  hand  /September  30th,  1865, 
and  amounts  expended  for  buildings,  new  materials,  (&c.,  now  on 
hand. 


• 

Sing  Sin^,  male 

Sing  Sing,  female 

Auburn 

Clinton  

Clinton,  mannf.  acoonnt.. 
Asylum • 

Total 


Drafts. 


$219,385  78 
27,689*55 

136,525  90 
92,975  12 

123,101  10 
15,937  15 


$615,614  QO 


Deposits. 


$124,647  22 
4,829  01 

95,839  17 
5,974  60 

80,412  36 


$311,702  36 


Gash 
deficiency. 


$94,738  56 
22,860  54 
40,686  73 
87,000  52 
42,688  74 
15,937  15 


$303,912  24 


Excess  of 

cash 

yalne  of 

stock. 


$67  88 

516  94 

2,525  17 

21,159  95 

101,894  97 

192  72 


$126,357  63 


Expended 
for  build- 
ings, new 
material, 
Ac,  now 
on  hand. 


$11,386  77 

1,211  34 

18,976  18 

12,449  64 

8,370  00 


$52,393  93 


From  total  cash  deficiency  of  the  treasury $3035  912  24 

Deduct  excess  of  cash  value  of  stock.  $126,357  63 


Expended  for  buildings,  &c 52,393  93 


178,751  56 


Actual  cost  of  all  the  prisons  to  the  State,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1866  -.. $125,160  68 


TABLE  No.  18, 

Shovjing  the  cost  or  profit  to  the  State,  on  the  above  basis  of  each 
of  the  several  prisons,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1866. 


PRISONS. 


Sing  Sing,  male 

Sing  Sing,  female 

Auburn   

Clinton,  manufacturing  aoc't.. 
Asylum  


Cash  deficiency 
to  the  treas- 
ury. 


$94,738  56 
22,860  54 
40,686  73 

129,689  26 
16,937  15 


Cash  value  of 
new  build'gSy 
Ac,  and  ex- 
cess of  cash 
value  of  stock 


$11,454  65 

1,728  28 

21,501  35 

143,874  56 

192  72 


Actual  cost  to 
the  State. 


$a3,283  91 
21,132  26 
19,185  38 


15,744  43 


Profits  to  the 
State. 


$14^185  30 
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whether  it  be  by  some  branch  of  the  judiciary  or  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate. 

Division  IV. — The  Pnson  Indu^ries. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  the  contract  sys- 
tem should  be  discarded,  led  them  to  express  their  views  as  to  the 
mode  of  managing  convict  labor.  This  might  be  either  by  adding 
to  the  duties  of  warden  that  of  superintendent  of  industries,  or  a 
separate  officer  might  be  appointed.  The  preference  seems  to  be 
decided  for  the  former  course.  Mr.  Hubbell  is  of  opinion  that  a 
competent  warden  can  manage  the  industries  of  a  prison  much 
more  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  State  and  the  convicts  than  is 
possible  under  the  contract  system.  Such  officers  could  so  direct 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners  as  to  promote  their  moral  inte* 
rests,  while  the  whole  results  of  their  earnings  would  accrue  to 
the  State.  (Page  392.)  Mr.  Seymour  is  of  opinion  that  when 
he  was  warden  he  could  have  managed  the  industries  at  a  consid- 
erable profit.  He  believes  that  he  could  have  paid  all  expenses 
and  an  annual  bonus  of  $10,000,  and  could  have  besides  made  his 
own  fortune  from  the  surplus  earnings.  (Page  469.)  Mr.  Pils- 
bury  is  of  opinion  that,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  management 
by  the  warden  may  be  most  successful,  though  he  introduced  the 
contract  system  into  the  Albany  Penitentiary  in  order  that  he 
might  give  a  more  close  attention  to  the  care  and  discipline  of  the 
convicts.  The  contract  system  at  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  its  counterpart  in  the  State  prisons,  and 
is  largely  deprived  of  its  objectionable  features.  In  a  compara- 
tively small  institution,  with  a  local  board  in  perfect  harmony 
with,  or  rather  subservient  to  his  views,  with  rare  energy  and 
endowments  as  a  prison  officer,  he  could  achieve  success  where  in 
a  broader  field  or  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  failure 
would  be  complete. 

However,  the  question  under  our  State  prison  management  is 
not  whether  the  warden  is  the  best  possible  financial  agent,  or 
whether  he  will  make  an  excellent  pecuniary  exhibit.  The  plain 
question  is,  if  we  continue  the  contract  system,  shall  we  have  any 
prisons  at  all  ?  Though  employment  of  labor  by  the  wai-den 
may  be  objectionable,  it  is  worse  to  endure  the  existing  inefficiency 
and  corruption.  The  recent  experience  at  Clinton  prison  is  highly 
encouraging  to  those  who,  while  they  insist,  in  any  event,  on  a 
change  of  system,  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  financial  results  are 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for. 
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ence,  and  to  demand  a  thorough  and  kind  management,  and  active 
and  efficient  supervision  of  our  penal  institutions.  Much  good 
can  be  rendered  by  earnest  men  who  will  seek  opportunities  to 
give  the  prisoners  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  instruction.  The 
duty  of  the  public,  after  the  prisoner  is  discharged,  is  very  plain. 
Some  clear  thinkers  regard  society  as  responsible  for  the  education 
of  criminals  in  their  evil  courses.  It  is  certainly  true  that  by  the 
prejudice  which  our  artificial  systems  have  excited  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  the  disgrace  attending  punishment,  the  discharged 
prisoner  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  commencing  a  life  of  virtue. 
It  is  our  plain  duty  to  see  that  if  a  convict  is  inclined  to 
be  an  honest  man,  all  the  artificial  obstacles  which  have  been 
placed  in  his  way,  should  be  removed.  It  is  therefore  justly  held 
that  the  supervision  of  discharged  convicts,  and  provision  for  their 
suitable  employment,  should  be  a  part  of  the  prison  system^  as 
much  as  the  proper  care  of  the  same  persons  while  in  prison. 

These  general  views  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  pris- 
ons of  New  York  are  still  in  the  most  imperfect  condition,  and 
that  prison  discipline  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  examination  of  the  testimony  has  thus  far  been  confined  to 
the  State  prisons.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
penitentiaries.  Evidence  was  given  in  respect  to  three  of  these 
institutions,  located  respectively  at  Albany,  Rochester  and  Bufialo. 
Of  these  Amos  Pilsbury,  Levi  S.  Fulton  and  Charles  E.  Felton  are 
respectively  wardens. 

The  penitentiaries  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  super- 
visors of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  Their  general 
organization,  without  reference  to  minute  difierences  of  detail,  is 
as  follows:  The  supreme  governing  power  is  vested  in  the  super- 
visors; between  them  and  the  warden  is  a  local  board  of  inspec- 
tors, consisting  of  three  or  more,  who,  as  well  as  the  superintend- 
ent, are  appointed  by  the  supervisors.  The  inspectors  select  the 
chaplain  and  physician.  The  subordinate  officers  are  practically 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  (warden),  and  are  retained  in 
office  during  good  behavior.  The  ultimate  superintendence  of  the 
prisons  is  vested  in  the  inspectors,  who  report  at  stated  terms  to  the 
supervisors.  Political  influences  appear  to  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  managenient  of  the  Albany  county  and  Monroe  county 
penitentiaries,  though  this  is  not  the  case  in  Erie  county.  Efforts 
have  often  been  made  in  Monroe  county  to  induce  the  board  to 
appoint  the  superintendent  on  political  grounds,  but  they  bare  thus 
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our  prison  system  ai*e  not  developed.  The  discipline,  we  are  told, 
grows  more  lax  year  by  year.  What  will  it  be  a  half  century 
hence  if  our  present  plan  continues  in  vogue  ?  We,  too,  like  most 
of  the  witnesses  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  coming  Con- 
stitutional Convention  for  relief.  If  it  is  there  denied,  we  shall 
feel  that  the  members  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  have 
done  their  utmost  to  bring  the  prisons  of  New  York  up  to  the  line 
of  the  expectations  which  have  been  entertained  of  them  by  the 
friends  of  humanity. 

Should  our  hopes  be  disappointed,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  on  account  of  the  demerits  of  our  cause,  but  simply  because 
our  voices  cannot  reach  the  people.  We  are  certain  that  if  the 
men  of  New  York  can  only  know  and  appreciate  the  condition  of 
their  State  prisons,  they  will  no  longer  tolerate  them  in  their 
present  condition,  so  unworthy  of  our  civilization. 

We  can  only  regret  that  the  humiliating  disclosures  of  this  tes- 
timony only  form  part  of  an  official  report,  soon  to  be  laid  away 
on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  and  valued  only  for  reference.  The 
facts  here  detailed  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  They 
should  become  the  theme  of  the  lecture  room,  the  newspaper, 
the  review  and  the  pulpit,  until  the  public  sense  is  aroused,  and 
the  denunciatioiis  of  prison  abuses  are  so  loud  that  politicians  will 
retreat  from  the  field,  and  the  friends  of  rational  reform  gain  un- 
disputed control, 

THEODORE   W.  DWIGHT,  ] 

E.  C.  WINES, 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  Commissioners 

F.  W.  BALLARD,  ^  i^ommissioneis, 

JOHN  A.  BRYAN, 
EDMUND  COFFIN. 

Office  op  New  York  Prison  Association,  38  Bible  > 
House,  New  York,  Janimi^y  1,  1867.         \ 
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Hi^Vfptun'Mi  MtU  Uf  ti'.fhrtuHiihn.    The  devices  by  which  the  prison- 

<9t'*M  hi'U\i*im*.  iM  nltiffii'Mi'A  for  gr>od  iK'hayior  are  too  minute  to  be 

«*<>ii  v<?iii<5iil  ly  uttttirJ  ou  Mitth  an  examination  as  this;  and  I  do  not  le- 

Ifiiiwl  f  iMtffi  lin  iMfritMurily  the  be^t    But  the  theory  on  which  they  pro- 

<t<ici(l  hi'vuih  to  havit  been  fully  justified  by  their  results.    Under  the 

1  rUli  AynfoMi,  thn  priMoner  appears  sincerely  to  desire  what  the  pn^on 

(illlrMrn  (limlrn  for  him,  and  he  remains  in  this  state  of  mind  lon^r 

4nioii|/h  (o  nmko  it  a  lialiit.    In  other  systems,  the  impulse 

utinii  irt  111  fill;  or,  if  contiuuod,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  In 

rUy.     In  (lio  Irish  nystom,  the  motives  are  so  varied 

that  virlih)  houomoH  a  habit,  the  same  as  it  does  with  dkb  c«caD>if 

i\(  priMoUH.     The  tirst  sUxgo  in  the  Irish  system  is  toi;il 

of  tlu^  prisoner  finuu  his  associates.     For  the 

tho  vH^'8ton\  of  Hopanito  oontinoment,  day  and  ni^bL.  35^  eter^i  •ion* 

Ativv  thut«  he  is  ivmovixl  to  an  a$soci;ue  C4r  ecxo^rvsiCM  jcssno. 

In  this  sociuul  stago,  the  prisoners  wv<k  tc^^c&K-  ^anroK  ^Skt  ia^- 

and  aiv  separated  at  ni^hi«     In  the  liiind  sciee.  €aZ^L  ^oe  omsr- 

mediate  prison,  they  arv  ik<  sepiir*:^!  ":  t  xi^ic  jc  bcri  our  are 

thev  IvK^ked  up  nor  sirkniy  gt»r\if*a.     I^  i'oca.  icns  is  ^am 

dis^'haro^^  ou  lickelH.>f-l^^xv.  dc>a  ;^  jox  -riwrr  ^uL    nwrmrBeu 

The  time  vwupieil  by  the  prisccjif^r  5a:  passm^  "aiyratti  'iui  sicesr 

sive  stages,  depeuvk  peurtly  isirca:  i^  ^^vo:  xuinmis^  mbL  jaaaiy-'jqatL 

the  length  of  the  term  k^"  lits^  is^aii^ai:^.     r^ifv~  "inm  a  awssiiiar 

svstem  of  merit  matrfcs.  woici  5*jr»H  luc  im>r  zu  ^msart  wl  jdois- 

viatiou  of  the  impzrtiscmuifirc.  >ixc  ic^c  :miz^isbnfe&  n:  mmaaiee. 

Thh>  mark  system  od^iact^vL  -vicr  viae  JLicsmaer  Sbcsumshie, 

and  wai>  u:<ed  bv  binx  jc  ois^  ^rir&^m  jc  ^iaiik:l£&a)iiii.  :k  :te  S»iith> 

em  ootean.     This  <5Si3fcmr.  ji>  iav^num^I  m  -tn^  mriiiMni^  iaatiBaDj 

Some  ot  tiies«.  pnjiTani^^  Ti^rr*  j^ijierei^k!;  ntr  Jfidtea^  ^JK.3nr  wiMaaOf 
coul<I  very  pnJTOrty  >%.  utrf»\iUi*jH  mu  >Mir  .tKOOEtTi  Bit  Ir»h 
svMtem  mav  'va  Ammi  itxih'  ikHfirn^^  u  tat  ^tttai^^jit^l^ Waiter 
Crritiron.  ot  l£r.  OmnuakiV't^r  Si!,  ^eisq^  «  'Hsfc-Tii.j  -"JjepaittMr: 
oLkj  in  tile  mip'^^^*^  jr  ::'•': uir'jic^^  a  xai.  S^«t&  ^^mtttmmm:  jk  laitiS, 
appiiintRd  hv  the  'iue^a  >«  3iiECi«&»-. 

^.   W^jat  ifii- yiur  )puiM>i£  at-  ^  laa-  '«5Kris»ijuaii^-:iML  JBticy  of 
intrrjiiucimr  tlie  Irrsa  ^^JiSttiL    *iS5ir  .urisrE^i*! 

*if  .moiicatioil  :ind   >»^Wr«Bflll    X  J^  "^resUJJK zt 

•>iir  Ciiifin.     In  i-  isice  i»  ^'*  nasjuw  ^  ^:*«u>i^ 


•> 
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the  slightest  impropriety  observed  upon  either  occasion;  and  I 
truly  believe  any  one  attempting  an  escape,  or  guilty  of  any 
marked  impropriety,  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  his  com- 
rades. Our  punishments  have  been  reduced  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
in  the  last  three  years,  with  no  relaxation  in  the  discipline.  The 
men  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  writing  notes,  the  only  means 
they  had  of  communicating  with  each  other;  the  contents  of  these 
notes  were  of  no  consequence,  but  the  writing  them  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  and  more  or  less  were  constantly  in  punishment 
for  it;  this  is  now  to  a  great  extent  abolished;  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  each  other  occasionally  renders  it  quite 
lumecossary.  Again,  it  can  be  made  a  powerful  agent  in  enforc- 
ing tbe  discipline,  by  giving  the  privilege  to  those  only  who 
behave  well.  What  more  powerful  incentive  for  good  could  pos- 
sibly be  adopted?  But,  above  all,  the  simple  recognition  of  man- 
hood, the  confidence  placed  in  them,  struck  a  chord  in  the  hearts 
.  of  many  which  misery  and  crime  had  unstrung  if  not  paralyzed, 
causing  them  to  vibrate  anew  with  emotions  reminding  them  of 
home,  of  loved  ones,  of  better  days;  and,  if  their  testimony,  cor- 
roborated by  their  improved  conduct  can  be  taken,  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  raising  many  from  the  depths  of  despair,  and  the 
formation  of  resolutions  which  will  have  an  influence  upon  them 
in  all-coming  time.  The  great  good  it  has  already  accomplished 
in  this  respect  cannot  be  weighed,  gauged  or  measured,  and 
whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  enjoyment  by  the  men,  the  great 
propriety  obseiTed,  the  good  feeling  engendered  or  the  subsequent 
effect  upon  the  discipline,  in  every  point,  it  has  proved  a  brilliant 
success,  without  one  single  spot  or  blemish  to  mar  its  universal 
beauty." 

79.  If  you  could  arrange  a  system  of  prison  discipline  in  all 
respects  according  to  your  own  ideas,  would  you  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  principle  of  rewards,  than  is  now  generally 
gven  in  our  American  prisons?  I  would  give  greater  prominence 
to  the  principle  of  rewards,  which  should  consist,  mainly,  in  the 
time  they  might  gain  for  good  behavior  and  industry,  I  would 
place  the  pardoning  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities; 
all  pardons  should  be  upon  condition  that  the  party  did  not  again 
violate  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  is  to  say — the  reconviction  of 
a  man,  pardoned  from  this  prison,  should  revoke  said  pardon,  and 
he  should  be  compelled  to  serve  out  his  original  sentence,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  new  one.    I  would  also  retain  the  power  to  revoke  a 
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office  the  1st  of  January.  A  man  from  a  distant  county  is  ap- 
pointed. He  comes  on,  leaving  his  family  behind  him.  The  fol- 
lowing May  he  removes  them  to  Sing  Sing.  The  next  January, 
if  the  opposite  party  chance  to  succeed  at  the  election,  he  is 
immediately  turned  out,  even  though  he  have  a  sick  family  on  his 
hands,  and  despite  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  on  this  ground,  for 
a  respite,  at  least,  from  the  guillotine,  of  two  or  three  months.  I 
have  myself  known  more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind.  Now,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  industrious  men,  having  a  good  position 
in  the  communities  where  they  reside,  would  give  up  their  busi- 
ness, and  be  at  the  expense  of  removing  to  a  new  and  distant 
home,  with  such  a  liability  impending  over  them,  and  more  espe- 
cially considering  the  very  moderate,  and,  I  may  say,  inadequate 
compensation  paid  for  services  in  our  prisons. 

223.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  proper  and  ade- 
quate remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  Nothing  can  effect  this 
but  a  radical  change  in  the  present  prison  system  of  the  State,  and 
such  a  change  can  be  brought  about  only  by  lifting  the  prisons 
out  of  the  direct  range  and  controlling  power  of  party  politics,  and 
by  a  total  abolishment  of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor.  In 
order  to  free  the  government  of  the  prisons  from  the  domination 
of  party  politics,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  no  person  having  anything  to  do  with  the  prisons 
should  be  elected  by  the  popular  vote. 

224.  You  have  stated  that  contractors  are  a  power  in  our  pri- 
sons, wielding  almost  a  controlling  influence  in  theit  government 
and  discipline — have  you  known,  or  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  ever  make  use  of  bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  prison 
keepers,  to  induce  them  to  wield  the  discipline  of  the  prison  to 
their  advantage,  or  in  other  ways  to  promote  their  own  private 
interests  ?  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  often  the  case. 
In  several  instances  I  have  had  officers  report  facts  of  this  kind  to 
me;  and  in  one  case  a  contractor,  to  induce  me  to  procure  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  for  him  on  favorable  terms,  promised  that  he 
and  his  friend  would  get  the  Legislature  to  do  anything  to  my 
advantage  that  I  desired,  by  increasing  my  salary  or  otherwise. 
He  claimed  that  he  could  command  sufficient  influence  in  that  body 
to  get  anything  of  the  kind  suggested  done. 

225.  What  proportion  of  all  the  discontent,  insubordination  and 
punishment  in  our  State  prisons  is,  in  your  opinion,  due,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  contract  system  and  its  adjuncts  ?     Where  so 
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305.  What  is-  your  opinion  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  political 
influence  in  the  nianagement  of  our  prisons?  It  leads  to  the 
appointment  of  incompetent  men.  The  frequent  changes  of  oflS- 
cers  produced  bj'^  it  tend  to  unsettle  the  discipline.  The  keepers^ 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  prison  is  diminished  thereby. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  Avg,  23,  1866. 
Eev.  Benoni  I.  Ives  was  sworn  and  examined : 

306.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

307.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ?  I  am  chaplain  of  the 
Auburn  Staffte  prison. 

308.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity  ?  I  have  been 
in  oflSce  a  little  less  than  eight  years.  My  last  appointment  was  from 
January,  1865. 

309.  In  your  official  relations,  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  working  of  the  contract  system  (so  called),  as  carried  on 
in  the  Auburn  prison  ?    I  have  had  such  opportunity. 

310.  Have  you  observed  any  effects  of  this  system,  which  you 
deem  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  of  the  con- 
victs ?  My  opinion  is,  judging  from  my  observation,  that  the 
contract  system  is  injurious  to  the  State  financially,  and  to  the  con- 
victs as  regards  their  reformation. 

311.  Will  you  mention  in  what  respects  it  is  injurious  to  the 
State  financially?  First,  the  State  loses  large  sums  by  letting 
the  labor  of  its  convicts  at  prices  far  below  those  paid  for  the 
same  kinds  of  labor  outside.  Secondly,  the  State  loses  by  sur- 
rendering profits  which  she  might  realize.  A  capable,  honest  man 
at  the  head  of  the  prison  might  make  all  the  profits  which  are  now 
made  by  contractors.  Thirdly,  the  State  loses  by  often  compro- 
mising, at  large  discounts,  her  own  just  claims  against  contractors. 
Fourthly,  the  State  loses  by  paying  heavy  damages,  most  if  not 
all  of  which  rest  on  na  basis  of  right. 

312.  Will  you  give  some  instances  of  these  unrigltteous  claims 
for  damages?  There  have  been  instances  in  which  five  or  six 
men  have  been  absent,.  ioT  a  fortnight  or  so,  from  the  shops,  on 
account  of  which  absences,,  the  contractors  have  claimed  damages 
equal  to  the  wages  of  all  the  men  in  the  said  shops  for  an  entire 
month.  There  have  been  other  cases  where  revolts  have  taken 
place  or  work  been  damaged,  and  the  contractors  have  come  upon 
the  State  for  large  damages  in  consequence.  At  other  times,  difficul- 
ties have  occurred  in  shops,  on  account  of  which  men  have  been  taken 
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through  the  judicious  and  firm  course  of  the  present  physician, 
Dr.  Button. 

315.  Do  contractors  or  their  employes  ever  make  use  of  pro- 
profane  and  abusive  language  to  the  prisoners  ?  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  do. 

316.  Do  they  ever  enter  the  prison  precincts  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  ?     Such  things  have  occurred. 

317.  To  what  extent  have  the  contraband  articles  to  which  vou 
have  alluded  been  introduced  ?     There  have  been  times  when  this ' 
has  been  done  to  quite  an  extent,  though  I  know  of  no  such  cases 
at  present. 

318.  Do  disputes  often  occur  between  contractors  and  the  prin- 
cipal oflScers  of  the  prison  with  regard  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  men  put  upon  their  contracts  ?  I  have  known  of  such 
cases. 

319.  Are  convicts  sometimes  required  to  labor  for  contractors 
on  the  Sabbath  ?  In  past  times  this  has  been  done  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent;  but  such  is  not  the  case  under  the  present  warden; 
he  is  a  religious  man  and  will  not  allow  it. 

320.  Do  contractors  ever  report  prisoners  for  punishment? 
This  has  been  done  frequently;  and  in  some  cases,  where  prisoners 
have  not  been  punished,  the  contractor  has  complained  of  the 
officer. 

321.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  contractors  and 
the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution, 
are  concurrent  or  antagonistic  ?  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
are  antagonistic. 

322.  Is  the  power  of  the  contractors  in  our  prisons  great  ?  I 
should  say  that  as  a  general  thing  it  is  very  great,  although  not 
so  much  at  present  in  Auburn  as  formerly. 

323.  How  does  the  contract  syStem  affect  the  discipline  of  our 
prisons  ?  I  think  its  influence  deleterious  to  their  discipline.  In 
what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  contractors  and  their  foremen, 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reflecting  on  the  gentlemen 
at  present  holding  these  positions.  I  think  that  the  present  con- 
tractors and  their  foremen  are  upright,  honorable,  gentlemanly, 
kind-hearted  men,  and  men  of  good  moral  character. 

324.  Should  the  contract  system,  in  your  opinion,  be  continued 
or  discarded  ?  I  think,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  should  be  given 
up. 

325.  How  far  has  political  influence  affected  the  appointment  of 
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officers  to  Auburn  prison  ?  Political  influence  appoints  them  all. 
Many  of  the  best  oflicers  I  have  ever  known  have  been  removed 
solely  on  political  grounds,  and  men  of  directly  opposite  character 
appointed  in  their  places. 

326.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  political  influence  on  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  ?  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  should 
say  the  effect  was  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  discipliue, 
because  every  new  man  has  to  be  "  tried  on;"  that  is,  many  of  these 
convicts  are  shrewd  men;  their  business  has  been  to  read  men; 
and  before  a  new  officer  can  become  acquainted  with  them,  they 
are  very  sure,  in  some  way,  to  take  advantage  of  him.  When 
there  is  a  change  of  officers,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  general  **  stirring 
up  "  of  the  convicts.  Political  discussions  often  take  place  among 
the  new  officers,  and  opportunities  for  escape  are  closely  watched  for. 
Again,  the  inexperience  of  men  newly  appointed  operates  very  ad- 
versely to  good  discipline.  By  these  political  appointments,  men  are 
often  brought  in  as  officers,  whose  influence  is  not  only  not  good,  but 
is  positively  injurious  to  the  convicts.  I  have  often  had  convicts  say 
to  me,  "  Chaplain,  I  used  to  like  liquor  outside,  but  I  don^t  like 
to  get  it  second  hand  here,  by  smelling  the  keeper's  breath." 
Such^remarks  I  know  in  some  cases  to  have  been  well  founded. 
There  have  been  cases  also,  where  officers  have  come  here,  whom 
convicts,  from  the  same  part  of  the  State  as  themselves,  said  they 
had  known  and  gambled  with,  and  whom  they  knew  to  be,  in 
other  respects,  of  immoral  habits.  It  is  impossible  but  that  such 
things  should  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  discipline  of 
any  prison  where  they  exist. 

327.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  subjecting  our 
prisons  to  the  abuses  attendant  upon  political  influence  ?  I  think 
that  our  State  Prisons  should  be  as  free  from  all  subjection  to 
party  control  as  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Utica,  and  other  kindred 
institutions. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  August  2Uh,  1866. 
Morgan  Augsburt  was  sworn  and  examined : 

328.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

329.  What  is  your  business  ?  I  am  agent  and  warden  of  the 
Auburn  State  prison. 

330.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  and  warden  ?  Only  since 
the  first  of  this  month. 
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331.  Had  you  held  any  oflSce  in  the  prison  previously  ?  I  was 
clerk  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  that  time. 

332.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  management 
of  the  industries  of  the  prison  ?     I  have. 

333.  On  what  system  is  labor  carried  on  in  the  Auburn  State 
prison  ?     On  the  contract  system. 

334.  Do  you  consider  this  system  advantageous  to  the  State  and 
the  convicts  ?  I  do  not  consider  it  advantageous  to  either,  but 
the  contrary. 

335.  In  what  respects  do  you  regard  it  as  disadvantageous  to  the 
State  ?  There  results  from  it  a  conflict  of  interests.  In  this  con- 
flict the  contractors  usually  come  off  victorious.  They  frequently 
claim  damages  for  pretended  non-fulfillment  of  labor  by  convicts, 
which  claims  are  often  unfounded,  and  which  they  themselves 
have  reason  to  know  are  unfounded.  They  sometimes  become 
debtors  to  the  State  for  large  amounts  ;  which  debts  are  settled  by 
compromises  far  below  the  real  amounts  due.  In  the  second  place, 
the  labor  of  convicts  is  let  at  prices  far  below  that  paid  for  the 
same  kiud  and  quality  of  labor  outside.  I  think  that  the  prison 
might  be  made  a  self-sustaining  institution,  if  its  industries  were 
managed  on  account  of  the  State  rather  than  by  contractors. 

336.  In  what  respects  do  you  consider  the  contract  system 
injurious  to  the  convicts  ?  Bad  blood,  and  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
between  convicts  and  contractors,  are  often  created  by  contractors 
exacting  from  prisoners,  especially  those  for  whom  they  entertain 
an  antipathy,  greater  tasks  than  they  are  able  to  perform.  This 
makes  it  the  interest  of  the  convicts  to  please  the  contractor  rather 
than  the  keeper.  The  employes  of  the  contractor,  also,  are  some, 
times  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  is  perceived 
by  convicts,  and  revives  their  desire.  These  employes  often  bring 
in  liquor  to  prisoners.  I  have  found  liquor  in  the  cabinet  shop, 
which  could  not  have  been  introduced  but  by  some  employe  of  a 
contractor.  Convicts  have  often  been  stimulated  to  do  overwork 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  down  their  health  and  bring  them 
into  the  hospital.  On  one  occasion,  a  contractor  who  had  but 
eighteen  men  in  his  employ,  was  so  exacting  that  there  were  as 
many  sick  men  in  his  shop  as  in  other  shops  where  there  were 
150  men.  The  employes  of  the  contractors  are  often,  also,  men 
of  immoral  character,  who  exert  a  bad  influence  on  the  prisoners. 
They  have  been  known  to  carry  out  and  bring  in  letters  for  con- 
victs.    They  also  inform  prisoners  of  what  is  transpiring  outside. 
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be  all  of  the  same  party,  its  character  may  be  changed  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  by  new  elections. 

344.  Are  there  combinations  among  contractors  to  promote 
their  own  interests?  I  think  there  are.  Thus,  one  contractor  will 
apply  for  a  regulation  in  his  own  favor,  when  it  is  really  intended 
to  work  in  favor  of  some  other  contractor.  They  act  thus  in  con- 
cert because  their  interests  are  identical  in  that  respect,  even 
though  such  action  is  opposed  to  the  interests  and  regulations  of 
the  prison. 

345.  Are  there  ever  combinations  among  contractors  to  reduce 
the  rates  to  be  paid  for  convict  labor  to  as  low  a  standard  as  pos- 
sible? I  think  there  are.  I  am  acquainted  with  an  instance  of 
the  following  kind:  A  contractor  decried,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  impugned  the  excesiive  harshness 
of  tbe  prison  regulations  with  respect  to  contractors,  with  a  view 
to  discourage  competition,  and  to  influence  the  public  mind  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  low  rate  for  convict  labor.  When  the  bids  were 
made,  he  put  in  one  at  a  very  low  rate,  while,  as  I  have  under- 
stood and  believe,  he  was  interested  in  another  at  nearly  double 
that  rate. 

346.  What  are  the  rates  at  which  convict  labor  is  let,  compared 
with  those  paid  for  the  same  kinds  of  labor  outside?  They  are 
very  low,  being  about  one-third  of  those  paid  outside,  exclusive 
of  shop  and  yard  room,  which  are  important  items.  Thus,  in  the 
shoe  contract,  entered  into  this  very  month,  the  men  are  let  at  50 
cents  per  day  for  five  years,  together  with  the  use  of  buildings 
worth  $2,000  a  year,  which  the  State  is  obliged  to  keep  in  repair, 
as  well  ^s  furnish  stoves  or  pipes  for  heating,  at  an  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars  more. 

347.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  labors  of  such  men  be 
worth  on  an  average  outside?  I  should  say  fully  $1.25  on  an 
average,  and  I  think  this  a  low  estinaate.*    The  shops  also  would 

*  Mr.  Augsbury  may  weU  say  "I  think  this  a  low  estimate."  It  is  undoubtedly  much 
too  low.  An  officer  of  the  Aubum  prison  stated  to  the  commission  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  taken  tbe  contract,  in  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  papers 
had  been  executed,  boasted  that  he  had  obtained  men  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  whose  labor 
would  cost  him,  outside,  as  wages  now  range,  three  dollars  a  day.  The  officer  to  whom 
the  commission  is  indebted  for  this  statement,  and  who  is  worthy  of  all  credit,  had  no 
hesitation  in  making  it  informally,  but  was  unwilling  to  have  it  recorded  in  his  testimony. 
Confirmatory  of  this  is  the  additional  statement,  received  by  the  commission  from  another 
but  equally  reliable  source,  that  the  contract  in  question  would  have  commanded,  within 
twenty -four  hours  after  it  had  been  concluded,  an  advance  of  $10,000  to  $20,000.  The 
commissioners  deem  it  proper  to  state,  in  all  candor,  that  they  are  far  from  wishing  to 
convey  the  impression  that  this  contractor  ought  to  have  given  three  dollars  a  day  for  the 
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have  to  be  rented  outside,  at  prices  apart  from  this.  But  the 
inspectors  considered  this  as  good  a  bid  as  could  be  obtained,  as 
bids  run. 

348.  Can  you  mention  any  other  cases,  showing  how  the  State 
suffers  and  the  contractors  profit  by  the  present  system  of  letting 
convict  labor?  Yes.  There  was  a  contract  given  out  in  1863,  on 
which  the  men  were  let  at  40  cents  per  day.  A  water-power 
worth  $1,500  was  given  to  the  contractors  at  $240;  and  yard  and 
shop  room,  which  would  rent  outside  for  $2,000  a  year,  was 
thrown  in  without  charge.  This  contract  was  to  run,  as  usual,  for 
five  years.  After  the  profits  of  two  years  had  been  realized,  and 
only  three  years  remained  of  the  contract,  the  original  party  sold 
it  out  for  $30,000,  equal  to  $10,000  a  year. 

349.  Supposing  the  rate  of  labor  to  rise  after  a  contract  had 
been  let,  would  the  State  profit  by  the  advance?  It  would  not; 
the  contractor  would  derive  the  whole  benefit.  The  case  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  answer  is  a  clear  proof  of  this. 

350.  Is  there  any  probability  that  contractors  would  suffer  by 
a  fall  in  the  prices  of  labor?  Not  anj'-;  and,  moreover,  if  that 
should  happen,  they  would  be  likely  to  clamor  for  a  relief  bill 
from  the  Legislature. 

35  L  Thus,  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  profits  accrue  to  con- 
tractors, while  the  losses  fall  upon  the  State?  Such  is  my 
opinion. 

352.  Is  it  possible  for  the  industries  of  the  prison  to  be  carried 
on  so  as  to  make  the  prison  self-sustaining  under  the  present  con- 
tract system?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not,  under  the  present  prices 
for  labor  and  provisions,  for  the  rate  of  convict  labor  has  not  risen 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  supplies. 

353.  Are  the  interests  of  the  contractor  and  the  interests  of  the 
prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution  concurrent  or  antago- 
nistic?    They  are  antagonistic. 

354.  What,  on  the  whole,  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  influence 
of  the  contract  system  on  the  discipline  of  the  Auburn  prison?  I 
think  it  is  bad. 

355.  Do  contractors  ever  directly  interfere  with  the  discipline 


men  hired  by  him,  for  the  contract  has  five  years  to  run,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  decline  may  take  place  within  that  period  in  the  rates  of  wages ;  but  what  they 
insist  on  is,  that  the  rate  actually  paid  is  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  to  the  fair, 
honest  value  of  the  labor  hired ;  and  this  is  proved  bj  the  very  large  bonus  which  the 
contract  would  instantly  have  commanded^  as  stated  above. 
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of  the  prison?    I  think  they  have  interceded  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces in  favor  of  the  convicts,  though  not  in  his  presence. 

356.  Do  they  ever  press  for  the  punishnaent  of  the  convicts? 
They  have  in  a  few  instances,  and  if  their  request  is  not  granted, 
they  feel  oflfended. 

357.  What  would  you  say  of  the  power  and  influence  of  con- 
tractors in  our  prisons?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  circumstances.  There  are  keepers  who  would  be  very  much 
influenced  by  contractors.  The  system  also  admits  of  contractors, 
who  are  politicians,  exerting  a  great  influence  over  inspectors  who 
are  likewise  politicians,  and  members  of  the  same  party,  and 
whose  election  they  have  aided.  The  contractors,  again,  would 
naturally  obtain  influence  from  the  fact  that  they  are  long  in  the 
prison,  while  the  oflScers  are  there  commonly  only  for  a  short  period, 
which  sometimes  results  in  their  becoming  instructors  of  the  officeiu 

358.  Does  the  contract  system,  through  over-work,  focilitate 
escapes?  It  does,  for  the  reason  that  the  convict  escaping  has 
money  to  procure  subsistence ;  and  this  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  the  prison.  All  the  convicts  who  escaped  last  fall 
and  were  re-captured  had  money  on  their  persons,  which,  it  is 
morally  certain,  was  paid  them  by  contractors  for  over-work. 

359.  Assuming  that  the  State  could  carry  on  the  prison  indus- 
tries  by  permanent,  capable  and  efficient  men,  would  you  prefer 
this  to  the  contract  system?     I  should,  decidedly. 

360.  What  do  you  think  of  political  influence  in  connection  with 
our  prisons?  I  consider  such  influence  bad.  Both  appointments 
and  removals  are  unfavorably  affected  by  it.  The  true  method  is, 
when  a  competent  officer  is  secured,  to  continue  him  in  office 
during  good  behaviour,  without  regard  to  his  political  creed. 

361.  Who  do  you  think  should  have  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  subordinate  officers  of  our  prisons?  The  war- 
den; although  the  exercise  of  this  power  would  be  personally 
distasteful  to  me.  Then  I  would  hold  the  warden  rigidly  respon- 
sible for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  subordinates. 

362.  Are  the  duties  of  a  warden  arduous  and  difficult?  They  are. 
They  require  for  their  proper  fulfillment  a  man  of  good  judgment, 
firmness  aud  experience.  A  warden  without  experience  labors  under 
great  difficulties.  He  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  colonel  com- 
manding a  regiment,  when  his  subordinates  know  much  more  of 
his  duties  than  he  does  himself. 

363.  What  are  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  controlling 
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persons,  which  must  have  been  paid  them  by  contractors.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible,  under  the  present  system,  to  prevent  this 
violation  of  the  rules. 

370.  What  is  the  effect  of  over-work  on  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  convicts?  It  tends  to  break  down  their  health.  They  are 
sometimes  stimulated  to  perforai  an  excessive  amount  of  over- 
work,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  send  them  to  the  hospital, 
where  they  are  burdens  on  the  State. 

371.  Do  you  know  any  good  results  from  the  system  of  over- 
work? I  do  not,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  money  thus  earned 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  convicts'  families. 

372.  Is  not  the  money  thus  earned  often  wasted  by  the  convicts? 
It  is.  Money  is  frequently  paid  to  lawyers  to  secure  a  pardon, 
which  brings  the  convict  no  advantage.  I  have  known  some 
prisoners  to  pay  lawyers  several  hundred  dollars,  for  which  they 
receive  absolutely  nothing.  This,  however,  cannot  now  be  done. 
This  whole  matter,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Auburn  prison,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  as  over-work  is  not  allowed  here  at  present. 

373.  While  the  system  of  overwork  was  allowed  here,  did  the 
contractors  deposit  the  money  so  earned  with  the  warden,  to  the 
credit  of  the  convicts,  so  as  to  draw  interest?  They  did  not,  and 
great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  convicts  at  the  neglect. 

374.  Will  you  state  when,  by  whom  and  for  what  reasons  over- 
work was  abolished  in  Auburn?  I  have  (farefully  examined  the 
minutes  of  the  board  of  prison  inspectors,  as  also  the  minutes  of 
the  different  inspectors  in  charge  at  different  periods,  during  the 
year  1864,  when  over- work  was  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the 
prison,  and  I  find  no  permission  granting  the  same,  and  no  order, 
then  or  since,  for  its  discontinuance.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  overwork  was  allowed  by  common  consent,  as  it  was 
known  to  exist  by  all  in  authority,  and  abolished  through  the 
influence  or  recommendation  of  the  inspectors,  when  they  found 
the  pernicious  effects  produced  by  it. 

James  D.  Button,  M.  D.,  was  sworn  and  exammed : 

375.  Where  do  you  reside?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

376.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ?  I  am  physician  in 
Auburn  State  prison,  and  have  held  this  office  since  January,  1862. 

377.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  working  of  the 
contract  system  (so  called),  as  carried  on  in  the  Auburn  prison? 
I  have. 
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contractors  in  payment  for  over-work.  This  is  in  violation  of  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  prison  rules,  which  require  that  all  money 
paid  for  over-work  should  be  deposited  with  the  officers  of  the 
prison  to  the  credit  of  the  convicts. 

384.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  contractors  and 
the  interest  of  the  prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution 
are  concurrent  or  antagonistic  ?  I  should  say  that  they  were 
antagonistic. 

385.  Assuming  that,  at  any  particular  period,  the  contractors 
are  upright,  honorable  men,  is  there  any  security  that  their  suc- 
cessors will  be  of  the  same  character?  There  is  not.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  inspectors  to  exclude  bad  men,  but  they  do  not  always 
know  the  character  of  the  men. 

386.  What,  on  the  whole,  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  influence 
of  the  contract  system  on  the  discipline  of  the  Auburn  prison? 
I  think  it  is  very  injurious.  The  contractors,  owing  to  their  long 
continuance  in  the  prison,  have  and  exercise  over  the  keepers 
(whose  term  of  office  is  usually  short)  a  controlling  influence, 
which  is  uniformly  wielded  in  their  own  interest  instead  of  that 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  convicts.  In  this  way  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  is,  in  eflect,  controlled  by  the  contractors. 

387.  What  would  be  likely  to  be  the  result,  if  a  keeper  were 
to  oppose  a  contractor,  and  act  on  his  own  independent  judgment? 
It  would  be  likely  to  result  in  his  removal;  yet  there  are  some 
keepers  who  maintain  their  own  course  of  discipline  independently 
of  contractors. 

388.  Is  the  influence  of  contractors  in  our  prisons  great  or 
small  ?     It  is  very  great. 

389.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  contractors'  influence  ?  In 
the  first  place  they  are  legally  entitled  to  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs for  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  contract  runs.  In  the 
second  place,  the  length  of  time  that  most  of  the  contractors  have 
been  connected  with  the  prison  gives  them  more  knowledge  of  its 
afiairs  than  the  officers  have,  their  terms  of  office  being  generally 
of  short  duration ;  consequently  the  contractors  become  the 
instiiictors  of  the  keepers.  Again,  contractors  are  often  politi- 
cians, and  hence  have  power  to  control  removals  and  appoint- 
ments. 

390.  Assuming  that  the  State  should  carry  on  the  prison  labor 
through  the  medium  of  permanent,   capable,  efficient  officers, 
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and  that  they  all  can  be  improved  by  a  judicious  system  of  treat- 
ment and  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  prison. 

401.  Is  the  reformation  of  the  convicts  made  the  paramount 
object  in  the  arrangements  and  discipline  of  this  prison?  I 
should  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  is  not,  nor  is  it  the 
tendency  of  the  system,  in  point  of  fact,  to  produce  that  result. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  system 
was  not  to  reform  the  prisoners  and  send  them  back  to  society 
good  men  ;  but  if  so,  I  think  their  labor  has  proved  a  failure. 

402.  What  objects  seem  to  be  mainly  looked  to  ?  The  iBrst 
object  seems  to  be  to  presei^ve  and  perpetuate  the  political  power 
of  the  party  in  possession,  and,  as  a  means  of  so  doing,  to  make 
all  the  pecuniary  profit  possible  out  of  the  institution,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  object,  to  conciliate  and  favor  the  contract- 
ors, enabling  them  to  profit  as  much  as^possible  by  their  contracts. 
As  secondary  and  subordinate  to  this,  the  object  is  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  convicts. 

403.  When  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
changes,  what  usually  takes  place?  As  a  rule,  all  officers  are 
removed  as  fast  as  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the  prison  will  war- 
rant, and  new  men  are  appointed  in  their  places.  From  three  to 
six  months  usually  suffices  to  complete  the  work. 

404.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  to  office  made — ^that 
of  qualification,  or  that  of  party  service?  I  should  say  solely  on 
the  latter  consideration. 

405.  After  it  becomes  known,  from  the  elections  in  November, 
that  the  political  character  of  the  Board  will  be  changed  when 
the  newly  elected  incumbent  enters  upon  his  office  in  January 
next  ensuing,  what  is  apt  to  be  the  State  of  things  in  the  prison? 
All  the  officers,  expecting  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  removed^ 
naturally  direct  their  attention  to  their  own  personal  interests  in 
view  of  leaving  the  prison,  and  consequently  Have  far  less  interest 
in  maintaining  its  discipline.  The  convicts,  also,  knowing  this  fact, 
become  more  turbulent,  multiply  acts  of  insubordination,  treat  the 
keepers  with  insolence,  and  the  discipline,  as  a  consequence,  runs 
down  and  becomes  lax  and  inefficient.  When  the  new  officers  are 
appointed  and  come  into  office,  they  are  met  by  the  low  state  of 
discipline  just  described,  and  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inex- 
perienced in  the  duties  of  their  position,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  convicts  placed  under  their  charge,  whatever  their  natural 
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pockets  all  the  time;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  betting  on 
elections. 

444.  To  whom  is  the  money  earned  by  over-work  paid?  By  the 
rules,  it  should  be  paid  to  the  authorities  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  convicts;  but  it  is  very  often  paid  directly  to  the  convicts, 
and  this  is  the  way  they  have  so  much  money. 

445.  What  influence  on  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
prison  is  exerted  by  the  large  number  of  outsiders  allowed  to 
enter  as  foremen  and  laborers?  It  is  injurious  to  good  discipline, 
by  the  constant  communication  of  the  current  news  from  outside, 
and  in  other  ways. 

Wm.  Wade  was  sworn  and  examined  : 

446.  Where  is  your  residence?  I  live  in  Moravia,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y. 

447.  What  is  your  business?     I  am  an  insurance  agent. 

448.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  Auburn  State 
prison?     I  have. 

449.  In  what  capacity  and  how  long?  I  have  been  a  keeper  in 
the  Auburn  prison,  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  I  was  first 
appointed  in  February,  1845,  and  my  last  term  of  service  expired 
January  7,  1865..  A  part  of  the  time  I  iferved  as  kitchen  and 
store  keeper. 

450.  During  these  twenty-one  years  have  you  been  familiar  with 
the  condition,  government  and  discipline  of  the  Auburn  prison? 
I  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  during  my  intervals  of  oflSce, 
and  while  in  actual  service,  intimately  so. 

451.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  great  object  of  prison 
discipline?     The  reformation  of  criminals. 

452.  Do  you  think  criminals  generally  susceptible  to  reforma- 
tory influences?     I  do. 

453.  Is  the  reformation  of  the  convicts,  in  your  opinion,  made 
the  primary  object  in  this  prison?     I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

454.  Li  what  interest,  mainly,  is  the  prison,  in  your  judgment, 
managed?     In  the  interest  of  politicians  and  contractors. 

455.  When  the  political  complexion  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
changes,  what  generally  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  removal 
and  appointment  of  officers?  The  removal  of  all  officers  and  the 
appointment  of  others  in  their  places  usually  occurs  within  a 
period  of  six  months;  more  than  half  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
hoard. 
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contractors  and  foremen,  are  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  irritation 
and  ill  feeling  engendered  among  the  prisoners. 

483.  Are  contraband  articles  ever  introduced  into  the  prison  by 
these  outside  parties?  They  are;  such  as  whisky,  tobacco,  pro- 
visions of  various  kinds,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  largely  intro- 
duced, and  also  no  small  amount  of  yellow  covered  literature. 
These  articles  are,  I  think,  usually  sold  at  an  advance  of  not  less 
than  400  per  cent  on  what  the  same  could  be  obtained  for  outside. 

484.  As  far  as  you  know  and  believe,  is  bribery,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, ever  employed  on  keepers  to  induce  them  to  wield  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison,  or  to  perform  other  acts  in  the  interest  of 
the  contractors  ?  Yes,  that  is  so.  For  instance,  where  the  State 
receives  fifty  cents  per  day  for  a  convict's  labor,  and  his  labor  is 
worth  one  dollar  to  the  contractor,  if  he  does  a  half  day's  work 
over  his  assigned  task,  earning  for  the  tjontractor  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  receiving  for  himself  twenty -five  cents  for  his  extra 
work,  the  diflerence  between  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  contractor  and 
the  keeper.  A  keeper  has  stated  to  me  that  he  received  more 
from  the  contractors  than  he  did  from  the  State  in  the  shape  of 
salary.  Keepers  also  very  often  receive  favors  from  contractors 
in  the  form  of  presents,  loans  of  money,  &c.,  Ac. 

485.  What  do  you  say  of  the  power  of  contractors  in  our  pri- 
sons ?  The  power  of  contractors  is  predominating ;  it  destroys 
the  independence  of  the  keepers,  and  is  a  constant  source  of  irri- 
tation among  the  convicts. 

486.  Do  contractors  and  their  agents  ever  interfere  with  the 
discipline,  by  attempting  either  to  get  men  punished  unjustly,  or 
by  interceding  to  get  them  oft*  from  just  punishment,  that  they 
may  not  be  interrupted  in  their  work  ?  Yes,  both  these  things 
often  happen.  A  foreman  once  reported  a  man  to  me  for  punish- 
ment, and  on  my  hesitating  to  comply,  he  said  that  he  never 
reported  a  man  for  punishment  to  the  former  keeper  of  the  shop 
without  his  being  punished.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  man 
deserved  punishment  or  not,  but  in  consequence  of  this  imperti- 
nence of  the  foreman,  I  refused  to  accede  to  his  wish. 

487.  Is  the  interest  of  the  contractors,  in  your  opinion,  consist- 
ent with  or  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  prison  aa  a  penal 
and  reformatory  institution  ?  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  the 
two  interests  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  I  think  that 
no  man  who  has  had  opportunity  of  observing  could  hold  any 
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which  he  often  buys  the  contraband  articles  referred  to  in  a  formei: 
answer. 

496.  Are  not  the  discriminations  to  which  you  have  referred,  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  convicts  ?  They  are,  and  m 
various  ways.  For  instance:  the  men  in  a  shop  where  over-work 
is  not  allowed,  hear  that  in  a  certain  other  shop  it  is  permitted; 
they  instantly  become  uneasy,  and  begin  to  invent  various  devices 
to  get  themselves  transferred.  Again,  in  a  shop  where  over.work 
is  permitted,  a  man  who  has  not  the  ability  to  do  more  than  his 
required  task,  works  honestly  and  faithfully  all  day ;  while  he 
gets  nothing  for  his  fidelity,  he  sees  a  comrade  earning  ten,  twenty 
or  thirty  cents  a  day  ;  the  effect  is  to  sour  his  mind  and  make  him 
sullen  and  morose.  This  state  of  mind  naturally  leads  men  to 
commit  acts  that  bring  down  punishment  upon  them,  and  so  the 
discipline  is  disturbed,  and  its  severity  needlessly  increased. 

497.  Are  convicts  who  work  on  State  account,  ever  allowed  to 
do  over  work  ?     They  are  not. 

498.  Are  any  other  privileges  granted  them  in  lieu  of  it  ?  I 
don't  know  of  any. 

499.  Is  this  productive  of  any  evil  effects  ?  It  engenders  dis- 
content, and  makes  them  unwilling  to  work  for  State  account,  and 
anxious  to  get  upon  contracts. 

500.  What  proportion  of  convicts  on  contract  do  over  work  ? 
I  cannot  answer  exactly,  but  judge  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  do  it. 

501.  At  what  time  in  the  day  do  those  that  have  tasks  assigned 
them  usually  complete  the  same  ?     From  one  to  four  p.  m. 

502.  As  at  present  managed,  do  you  think  the  system  of  over- 
work is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  convicts? 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  is  injurious. 

503.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  assign  tasks  or  to 
require  the  convicts  to  work  from  bell  to  bell,  and  in  lieu  of  over 
work  have  a  portion  of  their  earnings  set  aside  to  their  use  as  an 
encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  industry  ?  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  require  them  to  work  all  day,  and  hold  out  various 
inducements  to  obedience  and  cheerful  industry,  among  which 
might  be  gratuities  in  money. 

504.  What  have  you  observed  to  be  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mutation law  on  convicts  ?  Decidedly  favorable,  as  far  as  I  had 
opportunity  of  observing  before  leaving  the  prison. 

505.  What  proportion  of  the  convicts  earn  commutation  ?  I 
should  think  as  many  as  seven-eights. 
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nothing  to  do  with  them  whatever.  My  predecessor,  who  was  of 
diflTerent  politics  from  a  majority  of  the  board,  was  three  times 
appointed  to  the  office,  and  would  no  doubt  have  continued  in 
office  to  this  day,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  retired.  I  have  been 
twice  appointed,  tLough  differing  from  the  board  in  my  political 
views.  Efforts  have  often  been  made  to  induce  the  board  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  on  political  grounds,  but  they  have 
steadfastly  resisted  such  influences. 

521.  Is  there  any  authority  which  comes  in  between  the  super- 
visors and  the  prison  officers  ?  There  is  a  board  of  four  inspec- 
tors, oue  from  each  Assembly  district  and  one  at  large,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  supervisors,  one  every  year,  and  holding  their 
office  four  years. 

522.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  inspectors?  They 
must  visit  the  penitentiary  jointly  four  times  a  year,  and  each  one 
monthly,  and  supervise  its  financial  and  general  affairs.  They 
appoint  the  chaplain  and  physician.  They  report  annually  to 
the  board  of  supervisors. 

523.  With  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  officers 
lodged?  With  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
inspectors.  Practically  the  superintendent  is  the  appointing 
power,  as  his  nominations  are  uniformly  confirmed. 

524.  Are  these  officers  appointed  for  any  specific  period  ?  They 
are  not,  but  are  continued  in  office  as  long  as  they  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully. 

525.  Do  partisan  politics  have  anything  to  do  with  the  appoin^ 
ment  of  the  under  officers  ?  Not  the  least;  I  never  ask  an  appli- 
cant what  his  politics  are,  and  I  know  nothing,  officially,  as  to 
how  any  one  votes. 

526.  Do  the  subordinate  officers  discharge  their  duties  to  your 
satisfaction?  Generally  they  do;  when  they  fail,  they  are  promptly 
dismissed. 

527.  Party  politics,  then,  forms  no  element  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  prison  ?     None  whatever. 

528.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  making 
politics  the  controlling  power  here  ?  I  think  the  prison  would 
run  down,  the  discipline  go  to  pieces  and  the  finances  fall  into  dis- 
order and  ruin;  and,  in  general,  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

529.  Have  you  any  prisoners  confined  here  for  State  prison 
offences  ?    Yes;  such  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  in  the 
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539.  On  what  terms  is  the  labor  let?  Those  who  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  are  hired  out  at  40  cents 
per  day,  the  contractors  furnishing  their  own  instructors,  paying 
the  salaries  of  overseers,  and  supplying  stoves  and  fuel  for  the 
shops,  and  the  county  furnishing  shop  room  and  boarding  the 
overseers.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  females  engaged 
OB  contract  work,  seating  chairs  with  flag  and  cane,  for  which 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn  from  25  to  30  cents  a  day. 

540.  How  many  are  employed  on  account  of  the  county,  at  what 
kinds  of  work,  and  with  what  pecuniary  results?  There  are  men 
employed  in  making  barrels;  they  have  earned  60|  cents  per  man 
a  day;  their  earnings  this  year  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that; 
possibly  not  much,  if  any,  over  40  cents  a  day;  but  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  cooper  shop  are  much  inferior,  physically,  to  those 
employed  in  the  shoe  shop;  they  are  men  that  cannot  be  let  on  the 
shoe  contract  at  all. 

541.  Have  youi'eason  to  think  that  the  contractors  who  emj^loy 
the  men  at  boot  and  shoe  making  realize  large  profits  from  the 
labor  of  the  convicts?  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  do;  I  think  that 
at  present  they  must  clear  not  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  for  each 
man. 

542.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  county  would  be  a  gainer, 
pecuniarily,  by  working  all  the  prisoners  on  its  own  account?  I 
do,  certainly;  though  of  course  it  would  require  an  increase  of 
capital  to  do  so. 

543.  With  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  and  the  labor  skillfully 
applied,  what  revenue  do  you  think  might  be  realized  to  the 
county  with  the  present  number  of  prisoners?  I  should  think 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  present  revenue. 

544.  What  amount  of  capital  do  you  think  would  be  required 
to  work  the  prisoners  on  account  of  the  county?  I  should  Hhink 
some  $20,000. 

545.  If  the  entire  labor  of  the  prisoners  were  directed  by  the 
prison  authorities,  would  it  not  be  practicable  so  to  arrange  and 
conduct  the  discipline  of  the  prison  as  to  give  greater  prominence 
and  efficiency  to  reformatorj'^  measures  and  agencies?  I  think  it 
would. 

546.  In  what  ways?  First,  by  devoting  some  portion  of  the 
day  to  the  education  of  the  younger  and  more  hopeful  class  of 
convicts;  and  second,  by  making  it  a  more  direct  object  to  impart 
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558.  What  influence,  under  our  present  constitution,  does  party 
politics  have  on  the  government  of  this  and  other  State  prisons  ? 
Party  politics  is  the  controlling  power. 

559.  Do  you  think  that  this  fact  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  interests  and  discipline  of  the  prisons  ?  I  think  it  decidedly 
unfavorable.  I  don't  think  the  prisons  are  as  well  managed  now 
as  under  the  old  system,  when  each  one  was  governed  by  a  local 
board  appointed  by  the  governor. 

560.  When  the  political  character  of  the  board  of  inspectors  is 
changed,  what  usually  happens?  There  is  generally  a  clean 
sweep  in  the  offices;  the  old  officers  are  turned  out,  and  new  ones 
appointed  as  fast  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  This  is  done  usually  in 
three  or  four  months;  not  to  exceed  three  months,  as  a  general 
thinof. 

561.  How  does  this  aflfect  the  discipline  of  the  prison  ?  I  think 
it  has  a  very  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  convicts.. 

562.  In  what  respect  ?  There  are  many  very  intelligent,  shrewd 
men  among  the  prisoners;  and  as  soon  as  a  new  keeper  comes  in, 
they  study  his  character  with  much  acuteness  and  discrimination; 
and  if  there  are  any  weak  points  in  him,  they  are  sure  to  discover 
them,  and  they  seek  in  various  ways  to  obtain  an  influence  over 
him.  so  as  to  control  him  to  their  own  advantage. 

563.  Do  they  often  succeed  in  these  efforts  ?  They  do,  to  such' 
an  extent  that  the  officers  dare  not  do  their  duty. 

564.  In  what  way  do  they  gain; this  influence?  By  playing 
upon  the  weaknesses; of  the  keepers,  by  making  presents  to  thfem 
of  articles  which  are  stolen  from  the  contractors  or  the  prison,  by 
trafficking  with  them,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways. 

565.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  trafficing  between  keepers  and 
prisoners  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it;  at  least,  there  has  been, 
when  I  have  been  connected  with  the  prison. 

566.  Where  do  the  convicts  get  money  for  this?  I  think  they 
get  it  through  the  contract  system,  and  by  over-work  being 
allowed. 

567.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  to  office  made  in  our 
prisons  ?  On  political  grounds  solely;  qualification  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

568.  What  sort  of  men  do  these  political  appointments  intro- 
duce into  the  prisons  as  officers  ?  A  very  inferior  class — many  of 
them  of  a  low  grade  of  morals,  lower  indeed  than  that  of  the  con- 
victs; men  utterly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  required  of 
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at  Albany  aiid  a  superintendent  appointed,  who  should  have  a 
general  oversight  of  all  the  prisons,  and  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  that  work.  I  would  have  the  warden,  clerk,  chap- 
lain and  physician  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  to  hold 
their  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  warden  should  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  financial  management  and  for  the 
police  of  the  prison,  and  to  this  end  he  should  have  the  power  of 
appointing  all  his  subordinate  officers,  who  should  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour. 

612.  Did  the  system  of  over-work  exist  in  the  prison  during 
your  connection  with  it?     It  did. 

613.  From  your  observation  of  its  operation,  would  you  be  in 
favor  of  the  system?     I  would  not;  I  should  be  opposed  to  it. 

^  614.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  your  opposition?  First,  I 
consider  it  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison;  secondly, 
I  think  it  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners;  and,  thirdly,  it 
tends  to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  the.  minds  of  the  convicts. 

615.  About  what  proportion  of  the  prisoners  on  contract  do  you 
think  were  allowed  to  do  over-work?     Not  more  than  one-fourth. 

Charles  E.  Van  Anden,  M.  D.,  was  sworn  and  examined: 

616.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

617.  What  is  your  present  occupation?  I  am  superintendent 
of  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts.  • 

618.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  Auburn  State  pri- 
son ?  I  was  physician  of  the  Auburn  prison  for  a  period  extend- 
ing a  little  over  four  years,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  spring  of 
1855. 

619.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  prison  since  your  term 
of  office  expired  ?     I  have,  in  a  general  way. 

620.  Have  you  obsei-ved  the  eflTect  of  making  party  politics  a 
prominent  element  in  the  management  of  our  prisons  ?  I  could 
not  fail  to  observe  it. 

621.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  prison  ?  I  should  say  it  is,  without  doubt,  unfav- 
orable. ^ 

622.  When  the  political  character  of  the  board  of  inspectors  is 
changed,  what  usually  takes  place  with  regard  to  appointments 
and  removals  ?  When  there  is  a  full  board  of  the  same  political 
creed,  they  have  usually  placed  the  government  of  the  prison 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  own  political  friends. 

623.  On  what  grounds  are  appointments  to  office  in  the  prison 
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ored  to  adapt  my  treatment  of  him  to  his  individual  characteristics 
and  needs.  I  acted  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  prisoners 
and  their  friends,  and  where  I  found  that  the  influence  of  friends 
was  salutary,  I  sought  to  bring  such  influence  to  bear  upon  them 
as  a  power  for  good  by  visits  and  correspondence.  I  appealed  to 
the  convict's  reason  and  sensibilities.  I  tried  to  convince  him  that 
there  was  still  hope  for  him  ;  that  he  was  not  utterly  an  outcast ; 
but  that  he  might,  by  his  ow.n  firm  resolve  and  earnest  exertions, 
regain  his  manhood  and  recover  his  position  and  respectability  in 
society.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  prisoners,  from  cell  to 
cell,  every  Sabbath,  and  conversing  with  and  counseling  them.  I 
kept  a  book  and  noted  down  the  results  of  all  these  interviews. 
A  prison  choir  was  formed,  and  singing  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath.  One  of  my  first  acts  was  to 
organize  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  convicts,  which  I  did  through 
the  aid  of  several  of  the  keepers  and  citizens  from  the  village. 
No  prisoners  were  allowed  to  attend  the  school  but  those  who 
had  earned  the  privilege  by  their  good  conduct  through  the  week. 
There  was  a  great  anxiety  among  the  inmates  to  become  members 
of  the  school,  and  this  anxiety  was  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  correct 
deportment  and  industry.  After  the  school  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  months,  a  Bible  class  was  formed  which  was  taught  in 
the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  and  membership  in  this  was  the 
prize  of  the  very  best  convicts  in  the  prison.  A  place  here  was 
much  prized  and  sought  after.  At  length,  there  occurred  some 
difficulty  in  getting  all  the  teachers  we  needed,  and  I  employed 
several  of  the  convicts — those  in  whom  I  could  place  confidence — 
in  this  capacity.  This  was  a  still  higher  reward  for  good  conduct. 
These  convict  teachers  did  their  work  well,  fully  justifying  my 
trust  in  them.  The  interest  they  took  in  their  classes  and  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  teaching  them,  was  extraordinary.  They 
were  eager  for  bible  dictionaries,  sacred  geographies,  and  other 
suitable  books,  as  helps  in  their  preparation.  I  have  often  thought 
that  in  this  respect,  they  were  models  fof  teachers  outside.  In 
one  instance,  a  convict,  who  received  his  p^,rdon  from  the  Gover- 
nor on  Friday,  begged  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  prison 
over  the  following  Sabbath,  that  he  might  once  more  meet  his 
class  in  the  Sabbath  school.  Nearly  all  these  changes  in  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  the  institution,  at  first  met  with  much 
opposition,  both  from  the  under  officers  and  citizens.  They  were 
regarded  as  extremely  radical,  and  of  more  than  doubtful  expedi- 
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upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison?    It  has  a  baneful  and  detnorali^ 
ing  influence. 

744.  Do  not  the  contractors  constitute  a  power  in  the  prisons, 
and,  in  effect,  wield  a  controlling  influence  there?  They  do;  there 
is  no  denying  that  fact. 

745.  From  your  observation,  do  youthink  that  the  interest  of 
the  contractors  is  promotive  of,  or  opposed  to,  the  interest  of  the 
prison  as  a  penal  and  reformatory  institution?  I  think  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  the  prison  in  that  relation. 

746.  Did  the  system  of  overwork  exist  in  the  prison  while  you 
were  there?     It  did,  on  some  contracts. 

747.  Did  any  contractor  who  allowed  overwork  permit  all  his 
men  to  do  it,  or  only  certain  selected  ones?     Only  certain  ones. 

748.  What  effect  did  this  produce  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  denied?  The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  ill  feeling 
and  fault  finding  on  the  part  of  convicts,  and  such  are  its  results. 

749.  On  what  principle  is  the  compensation  of  overwork  fixed — 
is  it  regulated  by  the  time  or  by  the  piece?     Always  by  the  piece. 

750.  Who  fixes  the  rates?     The  contractors. 

751.  How  do  the  rates  paid  to  convicts  for  overwork  compare 
with  what  would  have  to  be*  pai(J  outside  for  the  same  work? 
There  is  no  comparison  at  all,  the  rates  are  so  much  less. 

752.  In  your  administration,  was  it  the  rule  that  all  moneys 
earned  by  overwork  must  be  handed  over  to  the  prison  authori- 
ties? That  was  the  rule,  and  I  think  the  law;  moneys  so  earned 
were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  warden  the  first  of  each  month. 

753.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  these  moneys 
were  all  so  paid  over?^  I  had  not,  nor  would  that  be  possible, 
unless  one  should  have  the  privilege  of  examining  the  contractors' 
books. 

754.  Did  prisoners  ever  claim  that  more  money  was  due  to  them 
than  what  appeared  on  your  books  to  thfeir  credit?  Yes;  they 
have  done  so  in  a  number  of  instances. 

755.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  the  meu  usually  get  through 
their  assigned  tasks?  Some  as  early  as  11  or  12  o'clock;  the  ma- 
jority, from  two  to  three. 

756.  Men  who  were  allowed  overwork  after  completing  their 
tasks  were  busy  upon  that?     Yes. 

757.  How  were  those  engaged  who  were  not  allowed  overwork? 
They  sat  round  the  shops,  reading  or  doing  nothing,  as  they  saw  fit. 

758.  Did  not  this  practice  have  a  bad  influence  on  the  discipline? 
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in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  served  seven  years.  During  this  time 
there  were  two  thorough  political  changes  of  the  prison  officers. 
I  was  re-appointed  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  remained  up  to 
January  1866. 

770.  What  wardens  have  you  served  under  ?  Robert  Wiltse 
was  agent  and  warden,  when  I  was  first  appointed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  D.  L.  Sej^mour,  in  1840.  Early  in  Mr.  S.'s  adminis- 
tration, these  two  offices  were  separated,  and  he  continued  under 
the  title  of  agent  three  years.  Then  Elam  Lynds,  who  had 
originally  commenced  the  prison,  was  reappointed  as  warden, 
with  Wm.  H.  Peck  as  agent.  Mr.  Lynds  continued  in  office  about 
seven  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hermon  Eldredge  as  warden. 
It  was  during  their  administration  that  I  was  removed.  When  I 
was  reappointed  in  1855,  I  found  C.  Batterman  in  office  as  agent 
and  warden,  the  offices  having  been  reunited.  The  next  agent 
and^warden  was  Wm.  Beardsley,  who  came  into  office,  I  think,  on 
January  6,  1857,  and  continued  till  Mr.  G.  B.  Hubbell  was 
appointed  in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
E.  Sutton,  in  February  1864,  who,  after  serving  one  year,  was  him- 
self succeeded  by  S.  H.  Johnson,  in  January  1865,  under  whose 
administration  I  served  till  January  1866,  when  I  was  removed  by 
the  present  board  of  inspectors.  Thus  my  service  as  chaplain  has 
been  under  nine  distinct  administrations. 

771.  What  system  of  discipline  did  you  find  in  use  under  Mr. 
Wiltse,  when  you  were  appointed  chaplain  in  1839  ?  Fear  and 
force  were  the  only  principles  employed  in  governing  the  male 
convicts.  No  incentive  to  obedience,  diligence  and  skill  in 
the  performance  of  their  tasks  was  held  up  to  their  view.  Not 
unfrequently  cruel  and  unjust  punishments  by  the  cat  were  inflicted 
during  that  year.  The  consequence  was  that  labor  was  an  exceed- 
ingly irksome  task  to  the  convicts,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  no 
interest  was  taken  in  its  performance.  Escapes,  or  attempts  to 
escape,  were  of  almost  weekly  occurrence,  the  convicts  choosing, 
as  they  frequently  told  me,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  down  by 
the  guards  rather  than  remain  to  be  murdered  by  inches. 

772.  Was  any  change  made  in  the  system  of  government  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Seymour  to  the  administration  of  the  prison  ?  A 
great  change  was  made  by  him.  New  officers  were  appointed, 
and  with  them  came  an  entirely  new  order  of  things.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour required  of  his  assistants  a  humane,  forbearing  and  just 
intercourse  with  the  convicts;    and,  as  a  consequence,  he  exer- 
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advantage.  Some  years  ago,  as  a  means  of  softening  the  feelings 
and  improving  the  heai-ts  of  the  convicts,  I  got  up  a  prison  choir, 
composed  of  the  prisoners.  The  hour  from  four  to  five  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  summer,  and  from  three  to  four,  in  winter, 
was  devoted  to  practice,  in  my  presence.  At  length,  the  con- 
tractor, in  whose  shop  the  leader  of  the  choir  worked,  forbade 
him  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  unless  a  deduction  of  one-fourth 
should  be  made  from  his  wages  on  that  day,  for  this  loss  of  a 
single  hour.  There  was  a  convicts^  prayer  meeting,  held  for  an 
hour  once  a  fortnight,  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  my  incumbency; 
the  contractors  objected  ta  any  of  their  men  attending  this  service 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  hour  of  their  time.  In  the  year  1844, 
I  proposed  a  burial  service  for  the  dead,  at  which  the  convicts 
should  be  assembled  in  the  chapel.  To  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  such  a  service,  as  a  moral  agency  potent  for  good,  the  Inspectors, 
at  once  and  cordially,  assented;  but  in  their  response  to  my 
written  a})plication,  they  said  that  a  difiiculty  presented  itself  as 
to  carrying  out  my  recommendations,  in  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  convicts  were  employe^  by  contractors  at  certain  per 
diem  rates.  If  a  proposition  should  be  made  to-morrow,  for  a 
brief  service  of  prayer  each  morning,  or  for  holding  a  half  hour's 
school,  for  the  benefit  of  those  younger  convicts  who  might  need 
it,  I  doubt  not  that  such  moral  agencies  would  meet  with  insupera- 
ble obstructions  from  the  contractors. 

798.  Do  contractors  bring  into  the  prison  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  citizens  from  outside,  .to  mingle  more  or  less  with  the  con- 
victs ?     They  do. 

799.  What  is  the  general  character  of  these  persons?  Very 
many  of  them  are  persons  by  no  means  desirable  to  have  in  the 
prison;  their  moral  Influence  is  not  good;  and  they  are  not  relia- 
ble in  point  of  integrity. 

800.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  introduction  of  contraband 
articles  into  the  prison  through  these  persons  ?  When  I  returned 
to  the  prison,  in  1855,  I  found  a  large  quantity  of  improper  books, 
many  of  them  of  a  low  and  obscene  character,  enough  to  fill  several 
corn-baskets,  which  had  been  introduced  by  them,  and  sold  to  the 
convicts  at  enormous  prices.  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was  often 
brought  to  my  knowledge  that  similar,  books  were  brought  in 
through  the  same  channels.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  stories  I 
have  frequently  heard  of  the  introduction  of  other  contrabaad 

articles  by  these  outside  parties,  are  true.  ». 
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Sing  Sing  State  Prison,  Oct.  15,  1866. 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Miller  was  sioorn  and  examined. 

809.  Where  do  you  reside?     At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

810.  What  is  your  business?  The  manufacture  of  files,  augurs 
and  bits. 

811.  What  is  your  lelation  to  the  Sing  Sing  prison?  I  am  a 
contractor  there,  and  have  been  four  years. 

812.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  prison  in  any  other 
capacity?     I  have  been  connected  with  it  as  a  keeper. 

813.  When  and  for  how  long  a  time?  I  was  first  appointed  in 
1854,  and  served  about  seven  months;  subsequently,  in  1862,  and 
served  till  I  became  contractor  in  September  following. 

814.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  late 
revolt  in  August  last?  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  that 
affair. 

815.  What  do  you  consider  the  primal  cause  of  this  revolt? 
The  laxity  of  discipline,  growing  out  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
oflScers,  which  is  itself  the  result  of  the  dominating  influence  of 
party  politics  in  our  prisons. 

816.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  history  of  the  revolt  referred  to, 
as  you  understand  it?  A  revolt  of  some  kind  had  been  in  con- 
templation for  at  least  three  or  four  months  prior  to  its  actual 
occurrence.  The  oflScers  had  received  intimations  that  something 
of  the  kind  Avas  in  agitation.  I  had  myself  received  various  in- 
timations to  this  effect,  but  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the  thing 
had  been  carried.  Different  plans  had  been  canvassed.  At  one 
time  it  had  been  proposed  to  seize  a  propeller  that  Avas  accustomed 
to  come  to  the  prison  wharf,  to  leave  and  take  away  freight. 
Eleven  men  in  my  shop  were  engaged  in  the  revolt,  and  altogether 
the  number  reached  nearly  or  quite  thirty.  Many  more  had  en- 
gaged to  take  part  in  the  proceeding,  but  when  the  time  came, 
their  courage  failed  them  and  they  backed  out.  The  arrangements 
for  executing  the  plan  were  concocted  in  the  chapel,  at  a  time 
when  sickness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  used 
for  hospital  purposes.  The  plan  finally  determined  upon  was  to 
make  a  break,  rush  past  the  guards,  and  make  their  escape  at 
whatever  point  promised  the  best  chance  of  success  at  the  time. 
The  ringleaders  were  prisoners  by  the  name  of  Stafford,  King, 
Haste,  McGowan  and  McMulligan.  The  day  fixed  upon  was 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  about 
4  o^clock  p.  M.     At  this  time,  the  men  engaged  in  the  revolt  rushed 
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823.  Under  how  maDv  administrations  have  you  served  ?  Ten 
altogether,  viz.:  Those  of  Robert  Wiltse,  David  L.  Seymour,  Wm. 
H.  Peek,  Chauncey  Smith,  Alfred  R.  Booth,  Christopher  Batterman, 
Wm.  Beardsley,  Gay  lord  B.  Hubbell,  ThonKis  E.  Sutton  and  Sam- 
uel H.  Johnson. 

824.  Under  what  administrations,  that  have  occurred  since  your 
connection  with  the  prison,  have  you  not  served  ?  Those  of  Mun- 
son  J.  Lockwood  and  Hiram  P.  Rowell,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

825.  What  administration  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Wiltse  when 
your  term  of  service  commenced  ?     That  of  Elam  Lynds. 

826.  Then  you  have  served  under  ten  administrations,  there 
having  been  thirteen  in  all  ?     That  is  so,  if  my  memory  serves  me. 

827.  Have  these  diflFerent  administrations  varied  much  in  their 
principles  and  modes  of  discipline?  There  has  been  considerable 
difference.  » 

828.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  discipline  under 
Mr.  Wiltse  ?  His  chief  instruments  of  punishment  were  the  cat 
and  the  dark  cell,  and  the  character  of  the  discipline  was  stern  and 
severe. 

829.  As  you  have  understood  it,  was  that  also  the  character  of 
the  discipline  under  Mr.  Lynds  ?     It  was. 

830.  What  was  the  character  of  the  discipline  under  Mr.  Sey- 
mour? The  same  mode  of  punishment  continued  under  Mr. 
Seymour,  but  in  much  greater  moderation,  and  moral  influences 
were  more  used  and  relied  upon. 

831.  How  was  it  under  Mr.  Beardsley  ?  The  discipline  under 
him  was  somewhat  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present. 

832.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proper  size  of  a  convict  prison  ? 
I  think  that  600  are  as  many  men  as  ought  to  be  congregated 
together  in  one  prison. 

833.  What  are  your  reasons  for  this  opinion  ?  I  think  it  desi- 
rabh^  that  the  head  of  a  prison  should  know  all  the  prisoners  per- 
sonally, and  be  able  to  adapt  his  treatment  to  the  character  of 
each. 

834.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  primiary  object  of  prison 
dlMcipline?     The  reformation  of  prisoners. 

835.  Do  you  think  that  our  State  prisons  in  New  York  are 
organized  and  conducted  with  a  prime  regard  to  reformation?  I 
do  not. 

H3().  What  is  practically  the  real  end  in  view?     I  should  think 
tlw  view  was  to  make  the  prison  pay  its  way. 
H'd7,  What  do  you  ttmiV  VXi^  ^^Jbest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
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outside,  and  often  introduce  contraband  articles  to  sell  to  prison- 
ers, which  tends  to  demoralize  both  them  and  the  discipline. 
Also,  contractors  themselves  have  many  times  interfered  directly 
with  the  discipline,  either  by  insisting  upon  men  being  punished, 
and,  occasionally,  by  interceding  to  have  them  excused  from  pun- 
ishment, when  they  deserved  it. 

844.  Do  you  think  the  contractors  have  much  power  in  the  pri- 
son ?  I  think  they  have.  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  contractor  in 
the  pri.son,  who,  if  he  really  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  keeper  now 
in  his  shop,  and  have  some  other  put  in  his  place,  could  not,  in 
same  way,  ettect  his  purpose. 

Erie  County  Penitentiary,  ? 
Tuesday,  yhigiist  28thj  1866.      ) 

CiiAHLES  E.  Felton  was  sworn  and  examined. 

[This  testimony  is  inserted  out  of  its  natural  place,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  answer  was  not  received  till  some  time  after  the 
above  date,  when  Mr.  Felton's  examination  was  commenced.] 

845.  Where  do  you  reside?     In  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

84G.  What  is  your  presqnt  business?  I  am  superintendent  of 
the  Erie  Co.  penitentiary,  and  have  held  this  oiEce  about  three 
years  and  a  half. 

847.  When  did  this  prison  go  into  operation?  I  think  in  May, 
1845. 

848.  How  many  superintendents  had  there  been  in  the  insti- 
tution prior  to  your  incumbency?     Three. 

849.  From  what  authority  does  the  superintendent  receive  his 
appointment?  From  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Erie  county. 
Thi«  ])oard  consists  of  fifty  members  elected  by  the  people. 

850.  Do  political  considerations  enter  into  the  appointments  to 
this  office?     I  think  they  do  very  largely. 

851.  Have  the  appointees  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  this 
prison  always  been  of  the  same  party  as  the  majority  of  the  board 
of  supervisors?     My  impression  is  that  they  have. 

852.  Has  the  patronage  of  the  institution  bepn  generally  exten- 
ded to  political  partisans?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, such  has  been  the  case. 

853.  Since  you  have  been  superintendent,  what  has  been  your 
practice  in  this  regard?  I  have  never  administered  the  institution 
with  an  exclusive  reference  to  politics. 

854.  What  is  the  political  status  of  your  present  subordinates? 
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862.  Have  you  a  large  number  of  that  class  of  prisoners  com- 
monly known  as  **  revolvers  ?"  We  have.  Out  of  1,045  commit- 
ments last  year,  521  werp  first  imprisonments.  The  remainder 
were  persons  convicted  twice  or  more — **  revolvers." 

863.  How  many  times  do  you  ever  get  the  same  person  in  a 
year?  My  impression  is  that  we  sometimes  get  them  a  dozen 
times. 

864.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  of  sentences  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  needs  careful  revision?  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of  crime  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  should  be  thoroughly 
revised. 

865.  What  modifications  would  you  suggest?  To  answer  this 
interrogatory  profitably  would  require  more  reflection  than  I  have 
the  time  to  give  at  present,  and  would  necessarily  call  for  wider 
latitude  of  argument  than  I  feel  competent  to  make.  Properly, 
we  should  examine  the  whole  subject  of  the  care  of  mind,  from 
infancy  to  age,  at  all  times  remembering  that,  in  God's  Provi- 
dence, he  has  made  no  two  blades  of  grass  even  alike.  The 
causes  of  crime  and  vice  are,  generally,  1st,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature;  2d,  the  lack  of  early  home  culture;  3d,  criminal 
education,  by  idleness,  evil  association,  or  otherwise.  The  work 
of  making  man  better  is  for  a  generation  whicl\  cannot  possibly 
see  the  full  fruit  of  its  own  labours,  as  it  must  be  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  our  youth.  As  this  is  the  only  field  of  real  promise, 
it  should  claim,  I  might  almost  say,  the  entire  labor  of  the 
philanthropist.  To  this  end,  school  houses  should  be  more 
numerous;  the  sexes  should  be  entirely  separated;  the  number 
of  inmates  under  any  principal  should  be  far  less  than  is  usual  in 
our  cities;  and  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  regu- 
larly some  school,  either  public  or  private,  or  parents  be  required 
to  show  that  their  offspring  are  receiving  proper  home  culture. 
It  is  a  principle  of  ethics,  that  you  must  first  corrupt  the  mind 
before  you  can  the  person;  hence,  all  nurseries  of  crime  and  vice 
should  be  destn>yed.  This  necessarily  closes  all  drinking  and 
gambling  haunts,  houses  of  prostitution,  &q.  Without  this  aid,  a 
Prison  Association  can  be  of  verj^  little  use  in  the  reform  of  con. 
victs.  Additional  juvenile  reformatories  should  be  established. 
The  laws  authorize  common  councils  to  create  them,  but  they 
nogliH^t  to  do  si>,  as  the  political  effect  of  such  action  might  be 
disadvantag«H>us«     County  jails  should  be  so  constracted  that  no 
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hiiu  also.  A  uniform  sydtem  of  prison  rules  should  be  established 
hy  law,  with  a  system  of  punishments,  the  infliction  of  which, 
should  be  under  the  discretion  of  the  warden,  no  other  to  be 
tolerated.  Christian  worship  should  be  daily  observed,  at  which 
all  keepers  and  prisoners  should  be  present.  The  ybitation  of 
xriouds  should  be  uufrequent,  and  the  indiscriminate  rush  of  visi- 
tors  should  be  prohibited,  and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  go 
through  the  prison  or  workshop,  whom  it  would  be  proper  to 
charge  for  so  doing.  A  much  more  thorough  classification  of 
prisouei's  than  at  present  is  needed.  The  vicious,  and  those  of  low 
habits  only,  should  be  separated  from  the  highly  criminal.  The 
man  whose  only  offense  is  that  of  getting  drunk,  should  not  be  an 
inmate  of  the  same  prison  with  the  highwayman;  nor  indeed  is 
he  now,  except  in  our  penitentiaries.  Persons  under  second  or 
after  conviction  for  any  offense,  should  be  returned  for  sufficient 
time  to  secure  their  reform,  if  reform  be  possible;  if  not  possible, 
then  for  sufficient  time  to  recompense  society  partially  for  their 
crimes.  The  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  additional  punishment 
upon  second  or  after  conviction  for  any  offense  of  the  same  kind, 
would  be  salutary.  I  think  that,  while  our  prison  system  should 
be  more  reformatory,  it  should  also  be  more  penal ;  but  still,  with 
any  long  sentenced  convicts,  the  authorities  might  grant  rewards 
for  good  conduct,  in  the  shape  of  privileges.  Overwork  is  gener- 
ally objectionable.  A  good  day^s  work  should  be  required,  and 
the  prisoner  might,  with  benefit  to  discipline,  be  permitted  to  earn, 
by  good  conduct^  not  only  commutation  allowance  in  time,  but  also 
money,  to  be  paid  similar  to  the  practice  in  Irish  prisons,  in  install- 
ments. The  effect  of  too  frequent  change  of  prison  officers  is 
luunistakably  bad,  and  appointment  for  political  reasons  solely, 
is  decidedly  objectionable.  A  competent  keeper  will  rule  almost 
solely  by  his  superior  moral  power,  and  seldom  finds  it  necessary 
to  use  physical  force.  A  force  of  competent  keepers  should  never 
be  compelled  to  give  place  to  those  as  yet  untried. 

November  1,  1866. 

Dr.   J.   D.   Button,   of  Auburn  State  pHson,  was  furthtr 
examined  as  follows : 

866.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  with  reference 
to  an  improved  system  of  prison  government  and  discipline  ?  The 
constant  change  in  the  board  of  inspectors  and  all  their  appointees 
is  fatal  to  the  successful  administration  of  any  system  of  prison 
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At  first,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  such  mail  route ;  but 
when  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  knew  all  about  it,  and  men- 
tioned the  difficulty  he  himself  had  had  with  him  about  five  dol- 
lars, he  confessed,  and  related  the  following  circumstance.  He 
said  that  about  two  weeks  before  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  mother  through  the  chaplain's  office,  which  stated  that  at  a  cer- 
tain previous  period  she  had  sent  him  five  dollars  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  this  foreman,  in  answer  to  a  letter  received  through 
the  same  source.  When  accused,  the  foreman  denied  having 
received  any  letter  containing  five  dollars,  and  said  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  about  it ;  he  would  call  at  the  post  office 
and  enquire ;  it  was  possible  that  the  letter  had  been  delayed,  &c. 
This  satisfied  the  convict  for  the  time,  but  not  hearing  from  the 
foreman  in  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  time,  he  called  upon  him 
again,  when  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the  letter  had  been 
mailed  ;  at  all  events,  he  had  not  received  the  five  dollars.  He 
told  the  convict  that  he  desired  to  have  no  further  conversation 
about  the  matter,  and  that  if  he  approached  him  again  upon  the 
subject,  he  would  report  him  to  his  keeper  for  insolence.  This 
reply  irritated  the  convict,  who  threatened  that  unless  the  money 
was  produced  that  afternoon,  **  he  would  take  it  out  of  his  hide." 
This  had  the  desired  eflFect,  and  the  foreman  promised  to  bring  it 
on  returning  from  dinner,  which  he  did,  and  thus  satisfied  the 
claim  of  the  convict.  Being  satisfied  that  unless  some  immediate 
action  was  taken,  serious  results  might  ensue,  I  determined  to  act 
upon  convict  communication  in  the  premises,  and  abide  the  result. 
Therefore,  I  gave  said  convict  writing  material,  and  requested  him 
to  write  a  letter  and  attempt  to  send  it  out  by  the  foreman,  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  how  many  other  letters  would  be  taken  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  what  time  of  day  the  foreman  would  probably 
take  them  out.  This  conversation  with  the  convict  occurred  on 
Thursday,  and  on  Monday  morning  following,  I  again  called  said 
convict  to  enquire  how  matters  progressed.  He  reported  that  he 
and  five  others  had  written,  and  that  the  letters  were  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  foreman,  and  that  he  intended  to  take  them  out 
when  he  went  to  dinner.  Acting  upon  this  (considered)  slight 
information,  I  requested  a  guard  to  attend  in  my  office,  and  I 
called  in  the  foreman,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  hall  on  his 
way  to  dinner.  Addressing  him,  I  said  that  I  wanted  the  letters 
he  had  in  his  pockets.  He  said  that  he  had  no  letters,  and  if  I 
doubted  his  word,  I  might  examine  his  pockets,  and,  suiting  the 
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STATISTICS  OF  COMMON  JAILS. 

On  the  subject  of  jail  returns,  a  statement  is  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  need  not  be  now  repeated.  It 
was  therein  declared  that  such  jail  returns  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  have  collected  under  the  law  referred  to,  would  be 
given  in  tabulated  form  as  one  of  the  documents  of  this,  our  annual 
publication.  On  examining  the  tables,  as  compiled  and  arranged 
in  the  Secretary's  office,  it  was  found  that  they  would  fill  some 
hundreds  of  printed  pages.  Their  publication  in  this  report,  una- 
bridged, was,  therefore,  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  to  rearrange 
and  condense  them  would  have  been  the  labor  of  months  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  redeem  our  pledge  ;  and,  as 
no  inspection  of  common  jails  was  made  last  year,  owing  to  the 
time  consumed  in  examining  and  taking  testimony  on  the  State 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  we  regret  that  no  information  in  regard 
to  these  institutions  can  bo  communicated  the  present  year,  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  the  report  of  local  committees. 


